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CHAPTER I.— WHAT TO AIM AT. 

'* We believe It to be in reserve for society, that workmen will at length 
share more equally than they do at present, with capitalists and proprietors 
of the soil, in the comforts and even the elegancies of life. But this will not 
be the achievement of desperadoes : it will be come at throngh a more peace- 
ful medium — through the medium of a growing worth and a growing intel- 
ligence among the peopla" — Chalmbrs. 

A GREAT champion of the rights of )abour lately 
proclaimed — " life to the working man is a cease- 
less degradation, a daily martjrrdom, a funeral pro- 
cession to the grave." When we read this statement, 
we conld not help thinking of the story of the man 
whose friends conspired to convince him that he 
was dying. The man was in excellent health ; but 
walking one day along the street, he met a friend 
who, looking him hard in the face, exclaimed with 
startled look and tone, " Dear me, how very ill you 
are looking !' ^^i flip -nairh s+TPot hf vnt^t another 

friend, wh^ ^"■' - — '>« -•■ "^ *i^.-'. limself 

shocked *''• ^' ^r. _r. ... --.- .,-v,...-— i.-j..ir1 tTiQ 
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next corner a third friend met him with a similar 
exjjression of horror. Feebler and feebler each time 
waxed the poor man's assurance that he was per- 
fectly weU. Before he got home he was convinced 
that he must be extremely ill ; and the story goes, 
that he took to his bed and died. 

Those who would persuade the working men of 
Britain that their life is a daily martyrdom, a fune- 
ral procession to the grave, are practising a similar 
trick on their credulity, and rousing their imagina- 
tion to make them miserable. It is not veiy diffi- 
cult to make out a plausible case. It is easy to 
dwell upon the hardships of the working man. 
With hard work and little for it; long hours and 
long exposure; a poor dwelling and a heavy rent ; 
with employment often, that like the stone-cutter's 
or the steel-grinder^s is very unhealthy, or like the 
scavenger's or the miner's, disagreeable and offen- 
sive; enjoying no political power and little social 
influence; exposed to sickness without comforts, 
and to old age without alleviations ; doomed some- 
times to look on the illness of wife or child, and feel 
that the comforts that might restore them are utterly 
beyond reach ; forced to continue this drudgery and 
carry this burden from childhood to old age with 
hardly a hope of relief — here certainly are many 
ugly elements, out of which it is not difficult to 
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make a very dark pictura Any one wishing to 
convince 'the working classes that their life is " a 
ceaseless degradation, a daily martyrdom, a funeral 
procession to the grave," has only to work up these 
things into a vivid picture, excluding every brighter 
element, and deepening the dark ones to the gloomiest 
possible shade. A working man, coming under the 
spell of such an artist, will soon be in the position 
of the poor man whom his friends beguiled into the 
belief that he was dying ; he may have thought 
himself well enough before, and been contented and 
happy; now all is changed; his spirits sink, his 
energies are paralysed ; he is a martyr where mar- 
tyrdom has not even a chance of a crown — of all 
men most miserable. 

Almost every life has a dark side, and every man 
by dwelling on it may convince himself that he is 
a martyr. A little while ago, an article appeared 
in the Times on the miseries of dukes. All that 
could contribute to worry the life of a rich noble- 
man was elaborately set out; all the business he 
had to transact, the servants he had to control and 
watch, the plans he had to form, the improvements 
he had to superintend, the contracts he had to sanc- 
tion, the perplexities he had to «"^* ^«*" the abuse he 

had to endura 0- ^nHincr if, ^^ ..d understand 

how eveTi q Hi^Vo ,, ,,. ..„.., * ,,.'.^ fTiof. "hiq liffl 
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was little better than a daily martyrdom, a funeral 
procession to the grave. Only last yeat a young 
man died in England, the grandson of Lord Byron, 
the holder of one peerage, and the heir of another, 
who had deliberately preferred to live and die as a 
workman in an iron-foundry, rather than take his 
place in the House of Lords, and enjoy what seemed 
to him the uncomfortable honours of the peerage. 
Within the last few months, we have seen the 
classic crown of Greece going a-begging, as if the 
sentiments of Eichard n. on the pleasures of royalty 
had become the universal creed — 

" Let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings : — 
How some have been deposed, some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed ; 
Some poisoned by their wives, some sleeping killed ; 
All murder'd ; for within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of the king. 
Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic sits 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath, a Uttle scene 
To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks ; 
Infusing him with self, and vain conceit, — 
As if this flesh which walls about our life 
Were brass impregnable ; and humour'd thus 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle-walls, and — farewell king I" 

As the proverb says, " there is a skeleton in every 
house ;" or, as we have heard it expressed, simply 
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and plaintively, " ihere 'a aye a something!* A 
peep behind the scenes of high life would astonish 
many a one. That merchaoit prince, whom his 
poor clerk, with eighty pounds a year, looks up 
to as a demigod, as he walks majestically through 
the counting-house — ^why, at this moment, he may 
be wishing himself a clerk, a porter in his own 
office — anything that would free him from the 
misery that is burning out his heart — his silent but 
hopeless struggle with coming bankruptcy. That 
nobleman that rolls proudly past you in his chariot, 
as you are walking with your children, — perhaps he 
is thinking that he would not grudge half his acres, 
if only, like you, he had a son to come after him. 
Working men, as we call them technically, must 
not claim a^ monopoly of martyrdom ; they must not 
faucy that there are no crowns and coronets in the 
funeral procession to the grave.^ 

StUl it is true, as a general rule, that the working 
classes have a very heavy share of the more common 
burdens of life, much more heavy than others, and 
that they are very liable, when great pains are not 

* ^ The story is told of a nobleman, that on one occasion he took a 
visitor to the top of a hill, commanding a noble view, and told him 
that he was the proprietor of every acre which he saw. " What a 
happy man yon mnst be ! " was the visitor's remarlc ** Happy ! " 
returned the nobleman, "in a^^ *.hat ^de oxpa^^^fl which yon behold, 
there is not a single iia^i** ^p n^^iv '+<^'»rly wretched «\ 

maul'* 
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taken to the contrary, to be crushed -and broken 
down by these burdens, — ^in fact, to be ruined by 
tbcm,. or rather through them, both physically and 
morally. They are especially iU-fitted to Wand a 
great strain, they are terribly shaken, as regards their 
outward condition, by the pressure of a great public 
calamity, like that which Lancashire has had to 
bear. Certainly the condition of the working main 
is not what the Christian philanthropist would lilc& 
It is not the most favourable for his either getting 
the most good, or doing the most good, — ^for his 
fulfilling in the best manner the high^nds of his 
creation. In general^ he carries too much weight 
He is apt to get lame in the race, to lose heart, to 
lo^ self-respect, and to lie down because he can run 
no longer. The moment he is down, enemies rush 
on him and master him, — laziness, drunkenness, 
lying, and vices whose name is legion. We wish to 
do our humble part in encouraging the working 
man to bear his burdens. We would gladly lessen 
them, if we could ; but if we cannot lessen them, 
we may at least suggest to him how he may bear 
them more easily. Some people say. Hard toil is 
the dispensation of Providence; and it is vain, if 
not impious, to strive against it. Yet is not Provi- 
dence ever encouraging us to find out waj/s of lessen- 
ing labour mid of lightening hwrdms, and is it vain 
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or impious to resort to them ? Is it impious to use 
the mechanical powers ? Is it impious to whisk up 
that truck of coal at the ship-side with the steam- 
crane^ timible its contents in half a minute into the 
hold, and save human bone and muscle hours of 
exhausting labour? Sickness is a dispensation of 
Providence — ^is it impious to take medicine ? The 
fact is, it is an act and duty of piety to avail our- 
selves of aU lawful means of lightening the burdens 
of life, and to be ever trying to find out those which 
are not already known. True, we are to " be con- 
tent with such things as we have ;" that is, we must 
not grumble, nor get soured, nor envious, even when 
we are much oppressed ; but, at the same time, we 
may, we must use aU lawful methods for bettering 
our condition, even in a temporal point of view. 
We believe this to be not merely a permissive, but 
an imperative law of our being. It is an utterly 
false humility that spares any kind of preventable 
evil It is a duty to God, to ourselves, to our chil- 
dren, and to society, to get lid, as far as we can, of 
all that hurts and destroys. We wish, in this spirit, 
j to encourage working men to seek for better days. 
1 We wish them to aim at more comfort, less work, 
\ better houses, better education, higher social stand- 
3pig. We don't wish to make them dissatisfied, or 
to awaken or i^flamf* ^y**^^: jp«»io"»iflv VvwarciQ fiiose 
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who axe better offi We don't wish to see them in 
such luxuiy as shall tempt them to forget that they 
are but "strangers and pilgrims here." We don't 
wish their life so changed as that it shall no longer 
furnish that noble spur to industry, and that in- 
estimable training in habits of self-denial and regu- 
larity, which are among the highest fruits of a life 
of labour. What we desire is to point them to ways 
and methods of lightening and brightening labour, 
or of increasing the strength to bear it, which God 
has provided for them, but of whose existence many 
of them are ignorant As the angel showed Hagar 
the well in the wilderness, so would we point out to 
working men wells, both temporal and spiritual, 
that may refresh their spirits amid their daily toils. 
We are stimulated to this, not only by the hope of 
benefiting by far the most numerous class of the 
community ; but also by the belief, that in propor< 
tion as we succeed, we shall be furnishing them with 
fresh proofe of God's love and care, and calling forth, 
we trust, from them, fresh tributes to Him of grati- 
tude and trust 

For one who tmfurls to the working classes the 
banner " Excelsior," it is a great matter to be able to 
remind them, that in this country, for centuries past^ 
the tide on the whole has been running in their 
favour. In the early period of our history they 
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were slaves or serfs, and the struggles of emancipa- 
tion were long and hard. Even since the Eefonna- 
tion, it is not easy to describe the progress that has 
heen made by them in the comforts of life, nor the 
contrast which, with all our deficiencies, the social 
state of our country to-day presents to the "good 
old times." In the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the houses of the common people in England, 
like some yet to be seen in parts of Ireland and the 
Highlands, were built of mud and wood, thatched 
with straw, and consisted of one room, with no 
chiitmey. but only an opening in the root The 
utensils were mostly of wood ; glass was scarce, and 
pottery almost unknown. The bedding consisted of 
straw pallets, or rough mats, covered only by a sheet 
and coarse coverlet, with a good round log instead of 
a bolster or pillow. The food of labourers and work- 
men was horse com, beans, pease, oats, tares, and 
lentils. In the early reign of Henry vm., it has 
been said that not a cabbage, carrot, turnip, or other 
edible root grew in England. Pins were not intro- 
duced from France to England till 1543, previous to 
which even royal ladies had to use ribbons, clasps, 
and skewers of brass, silver, gold, ivory, bone, or 
wood. In the seventeenth century, the state of the 
country was still very backward. As Lord Macaulay 
has shown, in the first volume of his History, the 
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wages of operatives were not then more than half 
what they are now. In 1680, a member of the 
House of Commons complained, that owing to the 
high wages paid to our mechanics, this country was 
unable to compete with the looms of India ; instead 
of slaving all day, like the natives of Bengal, for a 
piece of copper, our operatives demanded the enor- 
mous sum of one shilling a day! In the time of 
Charles n., the weavers of Norwich and Leeds com- 
plained that they could not earn more than sixpence 
a day — all that they wished being a shilling. Agri- 
cultural labourers had, on an average, in England 
not more than five shillings a week, and in Scotland, 
which was a poorer country, they had less. Children 
were put out to labour as soon as they could earn a 
penny — in some cases so early as at the age of six. 
The necessaries of life were not cheaper than now. 
In 1661, the price of wheat was seventy shillings a 
quarter, consequently wheat bread was almost un- 
known at the table of operatives. Animal food was 
indeed cheaper, but too dear for the working classes. 
Tropical and manufactured goods cost more money 
than now; so did salt, sugar, coals, candles, soap, 
shoes, stockings, and most other kinds of clothing ; 
and the clothing was not only dearer, but of less 
durable quality. 

Even during the present century, the condition of 
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r l^e l&bouiiiig classeB bos made a decided odvanoe. I 
In tlie year 1800, the wages of a good mason in i 
London are stated to have been but sixteen shillings 
■a, week ; now they are upwards of thirty. In Han- 
Chester and ne^hbourinig towns dating the last 
twenty years wages have increased in almost every 
department, while the period of labour has decreased. 
iln the cotton manufacture, for example, the average 
increase of wages (before the derangement of the 
cotton famine) had been about twenty per cent., and 
the decrease of time employed in working had been 
nine hours a week. In the iron districts, the in- 
erease of pay has been still greater. From a state- 

■ ment of wages paid in a large iron manufactory in 
the north of England, it has been shown by Mr. 
fimiles, that iu very favourable times, " laU-roUers" 
■are able to earn a rate of daily pay equal to that of 
lieutenant -colonels in her Majesty's foot-gnarda; 
* shinglera" equal to that of majors of foot; and 
" fumacemen" equal to that of lieutenants and ad- 

i jntants. These instances of increase are no doubt 
the most striking to be found ; and there are some 
temploymenta in which no increase at all has taken 
place. Some of the necessaries of life cost more 
money now than then ; but owing to the reduction of 
taxes, and the smaller cost of "-•^'I'lni'ii^ manufac- 
tuTefl pfid"- mo"'- -■*■ "^iioir ]-" --I,-" "^ far. 
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therefore^ the condition of the working classes has 
decidedly improved. 

In a variety of other ways, the situation of work- 
ing men is better now than it was. Hospitals and 
dispensaries in our large towns are but of modem 
origin, and, by universal acknowledgment, are a great 
boon to working men. The poorer food and poorer 
clothing of the people in former times exposed them 
to frightful ravages from epidemic diseases, which 
sometimes swept multitudes off in a frightful man- 
ner, beyond anything known in modem times. A 
more savage spirit seems to have pervaded social 
relations ; blows and force were the only treatment 
practised on the insane; schoolmasters had little 
idea of instilling learning but by the lash ; it was 
not thought very bad in husbands to strike their 
wives ; and employers, when it suited them, were 
accustomed to beat their workmen. Add to this, 
that the workinff classes had far less opportunity 
of making their grievances known, and }L thel 
smaller numbers, their inferior social importance, 
and their less developed powers, were much less 
attended to when they did ; and it can hardly fail 
to be seen that the last two centuries have witnessed 
a great change for the better in the condition of the 
British workman. 

It is no real contradiction to the view now ad- 
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yanced, that there 'was more merriineiit, and more ^^| 
irifirrv-makinff. in the old times than there ia now. ^^ 



' merry-making, in the old times than there ia now. 
The May-pole gathered many a gronp of laughing 
faces and joyous hearts round it, to greet the advance 
of summer, and high and low forgot their cares to 
join in the festivities of Yule. But while, without 
doubt, there is something or another missing in this 
respect at the present time ; while there ia, in our 
social arrangements, a want of scope for that love 
of fun and humour which God has planted in our 
nature, and which, being implanted by God, is a 
thing to be regulated, not destroyed, — it would be 
a great mistake to suppose that, because people aro 
now of a more aombre spirit, they have less enjoy- 
ment, or less means of enjoyment, than befora Hugh 
Miller, in referriDg to the aboimding gaiety that pre- 
vailed among a gang of maaona with whom he once 
worked, in a miserable Highland barrack, while in 
their secret hearts the poor fellows were sorely miss- 
ing the joys of home, remarks ; " It has been long 
known that gaiety is not enjoyment ; but that gaiety 
should indicate little else than the want of solid en- 
joyment, is a circumstance not always suspected. 
My experience of barrack-life has enabled me to 
receive, without hesitation, what has been said of 1 
the occasional merriment of slaves in America and 
elsewhere, P"d f»ni **• -mriii- *y,c -.ft raT"">'*'l -ato+j- 
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ment, that the abject sei& of despotic goyermnents 
laugh more than the subjects of a free countiy."^ 

But notwithstanding the undoubted and manifold 
change for the better in the condition of the British 
workman, the improvement is not so great as might 
have been looked for. The condition of workmen 
ought to have improved in a double ratio ; but it 
has improved onlyin a single one. In the first 
place, it ought to have improved with the increasing 
wealth and comfort of the nation at large. While 
landowners were receiving larger rents, lawyers and 
physicians larger fees, manufacturers and tradesmen 
more ample profits, it was but just that workmen 
should have larger wages. But besides this, their con- 
dition ought to have improved in proportion to the 
increased importance of their skill and labour to the 
nation at large. Two centuries ago, the number of 
non-agricultural operatives in Britain was but a 
trifle to the number now, and they did not contri- 
bute in any very marked degree to the prosperity of 
the country. Now, they form, with their families, 
half the community, and are one of the great springs 
of its proeperily and wealth. It is within the last 
two centuries that British workmen have acquired 
l^uch skill in almost every department ; that British 
manufactures have obtained so high a character, and 

* Schools and SchoolmasterSf p. 181 
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secured the preference in almost every market ; and 
A that Britifih ships, carrying forth our productions to 
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every country in the globe, have poured upon us in 
return the wealth and merchandise of every clime. 
Considering these things, it might have been ex- 
pected that the working classes should have risen to 
a corresponding place in the social scale. It is an 
undoubted fact that they have not obtained that 
place. They have no direct voice as yet in the 
government of the country; their houses are fre- 
quently of a most miserable kind; and it is only 
•within the last few years that attention has been 
turned to the necessity of so providing for the health- 
fulness of districts where they cluster, as to prevent 
their being mowed down in scores and hundreds by 
the ravages of disease. To ascribe these things to 
the fault of any one class of the community is neither 
true in fact nor expedient in policy. When the 
lower classes rail against the higher as the cause of 
their sufferings, the higher are tempted to recrimi- 
nate, by pointing to the intemperance, the improvi- 
dence, the strifes and strikes, which exist among thi, 
lower. Amid such railings and recriminations, who 
ever may be right or wrong, the cause of amendmp^^ 
makes little progress T*- iV ^nr Vo+f^r •^olicy to trj 
to unite all c^**^****-^ ^"^^ ^ -Tt-.^^-r-n ti .» -.n^-nf fATn-<nvlf 
impro^^r^e^^^ * *■"" ' ' "" ^.yn? ••» -iMtir-^^nrtt 
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among the upper ranks for their long neglect of the 
lower, good is far more likely to come out of it when 
the working classes show themselves intent on their 
own improvement, than if they take up an attitude 
of fierce and dogged opposition. Every year shows 
more clearly the spread of an interest among the 
upper classes in the condition of the lower. The 
labours of men like the late Prince Consort and Lord 
Shaftesbury, and of ladies like Miss Marsh or Mrs. 
Bayly, are a sign of the times. Our very novels, 
devoted so often to the working classes, show a mar- 
vellous contrast to the time when the poet Gray, in 
his famous elegy, had to make a sort of apology for 
introducing so humble a subject : — 

** Let not ambition mock their useful toils. 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Kor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short but simple annals of the poor," 

May such examples as have already been set be fol- 
lowed by thousands, and may we soon see, in aU 
directions, a due share of regard to the Cladis of 
Laboub! 

In trying to stimulate our working Mends to seek 
for better days, we will not waste time in inquiring 
what ought to be done for them by others ; our pur- 
pose is rather to urge some things which they may 
do for themselves. 



/ 
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The first matter to which we ask attention, as 
furnishing a field for improvement, is the social 
COMFOBT of working people ; and we begin with 
this, not because it is the most important, but be- 
cause it is the least. Still, in its place, it is not to 
be overlooked. We think they are entitled and 
bound to seek a more comfortable and civilized mode 
of life than many of them enjoy. We should like, 
for example, that the industrious workman, in in- 
different health, should never be compelled to drag 
himself trqpi a sick-bed, and return to toil for which 
he is unfit, and which in the end must aggravate his 
■disease, and shorten his life. We should like that 
the working man's wife did not require to toU, as she 
/ often does, to a degree that breaks down her health, 
and crushes the elastic spring of her mind, and that, 
too, at seasons when it is specially desirable that she 
should be in vigorous health. We should like that 
the working man's chUd did not require to be put 
out to labour at an age at which, even though he 
may have been unusually dUigent at school, he can 
have acquired nothing beyond the mere rudimer^^ 
of education. To secure all such results, muivt^ 
agencies are required. In considering to what tht 
prevailing discomfort is due, it must not be forgo^ 
ten that in very many cases the b''*^^'* Trmsf t^p 'i>.>.. 
on the thoushti<^ss"npqsi. fhf v^qa; -,^i\.^.^r 
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flagrant vice of the persons themselyea Foremost in 
the list of the working man's curses is intemperance, 
and the utter break-down of the whole machinery 
of his moral nature which it commonly brings. 
The indispensable remedy here is of course sobriety, 
steadiness, economy, forethought Without these, 
any attempts at improved comfort would be as sure 
to be thrown away as the cartloads of wholesome 
instruction that were emptied into the Slough of 
Despond. Probably some of our readers have seen 
a document showing what might be purchased with 
the fifty or sixty millions sterling that are spent 
annusdly upon stimulants by the working classes in 
this country. Besides churches, and schools, and 
missions far beyond the present number, the list 
shows no end of houses that might be bidlt, and 
suits of clothes provided, and beds, and blankets, 
and books, and bibles, and everything of the kind 
that helps to make a comfortable home. How often 
have we heard the wife of the unsteady workman 
declare, with streaming eyes — ^perhaps with a little of 
the exaggeration natural in the circumstances — that 
if they only had all that he earned, no family need 
be more comfortable in aU the town I 

Stilly we are quite ready to admit that individual 
effort of this sort, however much good it may ac- 
complish in thousands of cases, will not altogether 
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e the problem. There is need for linited effort ^^B 

too. The masses of this country have diacovered ^H 

tte great value of union, but as yet they are only ^^| 

groping in the dark for the best way to exercise it ^H 



groping in the dark for the best way to exercise it 
and use it. As for the method to which recourse 
has so often been had, and on which so much reli- 
ance has been placed for this end— trades' unions 
and combinations— we shall only say at present that, 
apart from the moral bearings of the subject, the 
tendency of this system appears to us to be one of 
the most (KfBcult questions in social economy, and 
that there is much to be said on both sides of it; 
but that even the warmest iriends of this method 
will probably admit that as yet they are but feeling 
their way towards the best plan of securing for labour 
the strength that is derived from union. Tlie work- 
ing classes, we believe, have caught sight of some- 
thing far more productive of palpable and immediate 
benefit in the principle of co-opwaiion, which has 
achieved such marvellous results at Eochdale, and 
' other towns in England. We would not counsel 
the abandonment of the one, because we concei'^'i- 
that with modifications, trades' unions may wark loi 
good; but we would counsel the effective prosecu- 
tion of the other — we mean the method of co-open. 
tion. It calls into activity many vnTiinhlp qnah'— - 

and many p'^CpH""*'. >iii'''itg ■ anA -w. .i. ..—.—• -^nnliiri-- 
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and habits are found, it gives fedi promise of guiding 
the families of the people, under God's blessing, if 
not to a land flowing with milk and honey, at least 
a good way towards its bordera 

In considering how best the earnings, and with 
them the social comfort of working men may be 
increased, the subject of Jieallih demands a passing 
notice. On this subject, popular ideas may be said 
to be undergoing a sort of revolution. Health has 
long been looked on as a blessing over which people 
themselves have little or no controL Disease has 
been regarded as a capricious visitant that floats and 
flutters where she wOl, and whose attacks, when un- 
happfly they are inflicted, can only be met by a due 
application of doctors' drugs. light is breaking in 
on our notions on these subjects. To a very large 
extent we begin to find that disease is not so capri- 
cious as we thought, and that we possess, if we 
choose, a great power of holding her down. By 
means that are very simple, and within the reach of 
all, it is now fouS. that with God's blessing, many 
maladies may be wholly averted, and the attacks of 
others greatly lightened. The plentiful use of fresh 
air and water and light, simple and wholesome diet, 
regular exercise, and refreshing rest, are found to be 
&r more efiBicient weapons in the conflict with 
disease than all the drugs that have ever been 
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manttfactured. These measures are like the Volun- 
teers — ^they tend to keep oflf the enemy ; drugs are 
like the regular army — needful for the actual con- 
flict It needs not to be said of what benefit to th** 
man who earns his bread in the sweat of his brow a 
state of vigorous health must ba Not only may the 
days and weeks of sickness be saved, but all through 
other days there will be a fulness of strength an£l 
an elasticity of spirit which will go far to lighten 
the burden, as well as to increase the gains of toil 
It may seem to some that the effects of this element 
win be hardly appreciable in any plan of raising the 
condition of the masses ; our conviction is quite the 
opposite — its influence, we believe, will ultimately 
be found to be very great. 

When the social condition of workmen is dis- 
oussed iu general society, one often hears the opinion 
expressed, that if they had higher wages they would 
only become more dissipated, and that if they 
had a higher social position, it would only make 
them insolent. A degree of plausibility is given to 
this argument by the fact, that in many cases where 
very high wages are earned, pay-day brings with it 
a sort of Pandemonium, and that the comfort at 
home seems to be in the inverse ratio to the amount 
of the wages. In the mining and coal districts, 

families in which there are seversd workers often 

c 
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receive wages in all of four, five, or even six pounds 
a week, — ^amounting in a year to more than the 
salary of many a doctor and clergyman. Tet there 
are cases of this sort in which the whole furniture 
of the house would be a dear purchase at thirty 
shillings ! The writer has himself witnessed a room 
in a mining village, in which three whole families 
and oiie lodger lived, whose xuiited earnings were 
upwards of £200 a year, and yet, though they were 
not drunkards when he saw them, none of them 
seemed to have the faintest idea of management ; 
they had no elevated tastes ; unmitigated hugger- 
mugger was their element. The gift of Midas — ^the 
power to turn everything to gold — ^would of itseK 
be as great a curse to the working classes now, as it 
was to the King of Phrygia of old. Worthy old Mr. 
Shirra of Kirkcaldy had some reason to pray that 
God would " either give the folk o' Kirkcaldy less 
siller, or mair wit to guide it." We should deplore 
a process that would only increase the earnings of 
the working classes, without a parallel advance on 
their part in intelligence and wortL Let the two 
movements advance alongside of each other, and all 
will be welL 

Therefore, we say in the second place, seek to 
advance in respect of ivdelligmce. It would take a- 
whole essay to tell the benefits which this wiU bring. 
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We do not speak merely of the many cases, — sncli as 
tliat of Hugh Miller or of George Stephenson, — 
where a mind diligently cultivated has carried the 
working man into another sphere of society alto- 
gether, because the thing to be desired is not merely 
that individuals may rise above the general plat- 
fonn, but that the platform itself be raised. "We 
would therefore ask you to observe how intelligence 
in a workman procures respect. We mean, when it 
is not marred by conceit or immorality, or other 
obnoxious quality, and when it does not carry him 
above his proper business, but makes him more able 
and skilful in it. rurther,'iaenigence opens up many 
new ple amre s to the working man. It is because he 
has so few pleasures, except those of a low animal 
kind, that the uncultivated workman is so apt to be 
caught by the coarsest bait the devil can put upon 
his hooks. Our lowest capacities of enjoyment don't 
depend on cultivation at all, but our highest do. 
The cultivated workman has capacities of enjojrment 
to which the uncultivated is dead. What pleasure 
may his books give him during the spare evening 
hour, or his paint-brush, or his flute. With 
hammer in hand he may go forth on his half-holi- 
day, to search among the rocks for the creatures 
of an earlier world, or accompanied by his children, 
acquaint them, as well as himself, mth the thousand 
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objects of interest that God has strewn by the road- 
side or the sea-shore. Then again, a spirit of intel- 
ligence or thirst for mental improvement among the 
working classes would increase greatly the intellee- 
tual wealth of the nation^ both by elevating the 
whole platform, as we have just said, and by bring- 
ing forward those who have got from God the 
capacity to exceL Is there any ground for doubt, 
that among the working classes there is as much of 
the seeds or elements of mental power, as in any 
other order of society ? Hitherto, with a few bright 
exceptions, the leading minds of the world have 
been drawn from the upper classes, — our great 
philosophers, historians, poets, statesmen, and so 
forth. Occasionally, minds of unwonted vigour and 
power have burst through the disadvantages of their 
situation, and 

** Flamed in the forehead of the morning sky ;" 

but the more that intellectual culture is extended 
to all ranks of the community, the greater likelihood 
is there of such gifted minds being discovered and 
drawn out — of "village Hampdens" being placed 
where they may rally a community, and " mute in- 
glorious Miltons" finding a voice to which the world 
will listen. 

In the view of these and other things, the subject 
of popular cr national ediication ought to excite a 
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very lively interest in the minds of working men. 
It is indeed singular that there should be so little 
interest among them on this subject. They seem 
almost everywhere content to take schools and 
teachers just as they find them ; glad when they get 
them good; disappointed, but helpless, when they 
happen to be bad. It would be difficult to over- 
value the influence which a thoroughly good system 
of national education must have on the intellec- 
tual elevation of future generations of the working 
classes, or to overstate the real interest which they 
have in everything that bears on elementary teach- 
ing, — commodious schoolrooms, well-tra,ined and 
weU-stimulated teachers, skilful inspectors, superior 
lesson-books, all manner of happy devices for pro- 
moting the vigour, the cheerfulness, the ardour of 
the scholars. Subsidiary to such a system, but very 
useful in their own way, are apprentice schools and 
evening classes. We fear it will be long ere such 
institutions cease to be needed. Certainly there are 
mxdtitudes of young men now. who, if they could 
only be induced to believe it would be infinitely 
the better of the apprentice school. Unhappily, the 
Hector M'Neils are the exception, not the rule. 
Hector M'Neil was a lad, engaged some years ago 
as a labourer four miles out of Edinburgh, who 
showed such anxiety to attend the evening school. 
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that, in order to do so, he took lodgings in town, 
walked eight miles eveiy day to and jErom his work, 
in the coldest season of the year, amid the frost and 
snow of winter, and was never once absent from school 
during a period of three months. Scotland, as long 
as it is Scotland, will never cease to furnish many 
striking instances of the pursuit of knowledge under 
difi&culties ; we only wish the thirst for intellectual 
culture were so imiversal, that no man, wishing to 
be counted a man, would be content to want it. 

Last, but certainly not least, we would have the 
working classes to aim very steadily and earnestly 
at religious and moral elevation. We have placed 
this last in the order of enumeration, but let it ever 
be first in the order of practice. The starting-point 
in this race of improvement is a right relation to 
God. Eather, we may say, the starting-point in 
every course where solid and lasting improvement 
is to be found is a right relation to God. Suppose 
you bring a watch, in a very shattered state, to be 
repaired ; its screws are loose, its wheels are bent, it 
is very dirty, and its mainspring is broken. What 
would you think of the watchmaker, if, after tighten- 
ing the screws, evening the wheels, and cleaning the 
whole, he should deliver the watch to you with the 
mainspring still broken? Would it be worth the 
taking back? But a watch, with its mainspring 
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bioken, is just like a sold separated from Qod. 
BecQiiciliation to our Maker, fellowship with our 
Father in heaven, is the first step to solid and en^- 
during improvement. Never. let us reverse the order 
established by Him who spake as never man spake 
— r" Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and aU. these things shall be added unto you." 
The 3on of Man has come into the world to seek 
and to save that which is lost. If you receive Him 
in faith and love, you get the germ of all salvation, 
temporal and eternal ; if you refuse Him, you turn 
your back upon all true good. 

Moral and spiritual excellence is the highest of 
all excellence, and it has often been realized, to a 
remarkable degree, in the persons and families of 
working men. It was in the person of a working 
man that "the brightness of God's glory" was 
manifested among men,— one of whom his enemies 
were wopt to ask, Is not this the carpenter? To 
this inheritance, the highest of all, not many rich 
men, not many noble, not many mighty after the 
-flesh are called ; but the poor have this gospel 
preached imto them. Here, then, is a path of pro- 
gress, at least as open to the poor as to the rich, and 
leading to the very highest rewards. Push up this 
path, working men and women, and encourage your 
fellows to do the same ; crowns and thrones, true 
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glory and honour are sure and abundant here ! We 
should esteem ourselves right happy if we could but 
fire all working people with this ambition ; if we 
could but get them haunted by the vision that 
haunts us, of humble homes brightened by the hopes 
that cheer the just ; of men and women, amid their 
toils and cares, drawing water with joy from the 
wells of salvation ; the light of heaven falling on the 
bare house and making all beautiful ; the children 
dwelling in obedience, confidence, and love; truth 
and honesty, patience and content, sobriety and self- 
control, faith and love, gems to which diamonds and 
pearls are mere rubbish, the treasured heirlooms 
handed down from parent to child ! 

When one visits a district inhabited by the work- 
ing classes, one does not often see many traces of 
this paradise. Carelessness and ignorance, sloven- 
liness and disorder, scoldiag parents and ill-trained 
children, if not actual intemperance and open vice, 
too often show how far we are from the millenniunu 
It is but here and there one meets with families 
where neatness and cleanliness, cheerfulness and 
good temper, piety and peace, present some indica- 
tions of Paradise regained. But the number of such 
happy homes would be immensely increased, were 
the earnest cultivation of a moral and religious spirit 
more common. And how glorious would be the 
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condition of the country, if, with but few and distant 
exceptions, the homes of the working classes should 
be embellished and enriched by those graces and 
virtues which have a brighter lustre and a higher 
value than rubies and diamonds. No sights in na- 
ture that our eyes are permitted to look on are more 
interesting than those which unfold, in one view, its 
manifold riches and varied beauties. What a world 
of beauty is there in a fine old wood, illuminated 
some summer eve by the golden glory of the setting 
sun ! How grand and stately the monarchs of the 
forest, with their ample domes of living green ! But 
underneath these mighty canopies there repose whole 
worlds of hxmibler beauty. The mosses that form so 
aofb a carpet for our feet, the ferns that perch so 
gracefully in the nooks and clefts of the rocks, the 
lichens that embroider the stems of the rugged 
pines, the insects that gleam in the sunshine, the 
wild-flowers that regale sight and smeU together, 
how beautiful are they aU, and how endless and in- 
exhaustible are their beauties ! Not less inexhaus- 
tible would seem the moral and religious wealth of 
a country, if every humble home were enriched with 
temperance, cheerfulness, bright domestic affections, 
and lively piety ; and if these were so grouped and 
arranged in different families as to produce the beau- 
tiful variety we find in the familiar scenes of nature's 
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wealtL Delightful, too, as those fruits are which 
may be reaped ficom godliness in the life that now 
is, they are trifling compared with the blessings it 
reserves for the life to come. The enjoyment of a 
peaceful mind and a happy home, what are they to 
the favour and blessing of Grod, and the possession 
of a heart renewed in His image, and ever drinking 
fi-om the river of His pleasures ? 



CHAPTEE II. 

WHOM TO FOLLOW. 

** It is in Christiauity, real practical Christianity, co::stantly and nndevlat- 
ingly acted upon, and made as much our guide through life, aa the compass is 
the mariner's in his course tlirough tho ocean, tliat the remedy for the present 
evils in our social system is to he [oimd."— Small Boolcs on Great SvH^ccts, 

When a body of men are setting out on a great and 
difficult enterprise, it is of the utmost importance to 
know who are their friends. We wish in this 
chapter to aid in discovering the true value of one 
who comes to working people, not only with im- 
bounded offers of friendship, but appealing to the 
sanction of the highest conceivable authority. Is 
RELIGION really a friend to working men? Will 
it make any great difference to their enterprise 
whether they accept its offer or decline it ? Will 
they move on in their upward course as steadily 
under the guidance of enlightened reason and good 
sense alone, as under the guidance of earnest, scrip- 
tural Christianity? Is its alliance to be warmly 
welcomed, or scornfully rejected, or indifferently set 

aside? 
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Suppose we should poll the working classes them- 
selves on this question, what would be the result ? 
Each of the three proposals, we believe, would have 
its body of supporters, but in very different propor- 
tions. A few would very heartily vote for the 
hearty alliance ; they would go in with all their souls 
for spiritual Christianity, as out of sight the best 
and truest friend the working man could have or 
desire. A few others would scoff at the very idea 
of their deriving benefit from religion in any shape 
whatever, denouncing it in all its forms as a system 
of hypocrisy and priestcraft, designed to keep down 
the many for the paltry interests of the few. But 
the greatest number, we believe, would show a prac- 
tical indifference to the question, and give it the 
go-by. They would not absolutely deny the truth 
of Christianity ; but the fact is, it does not possess 
their confidence; they have never seen cause to 
welcome it as their best friend. 

Those who are famUiar with workshops, tell us 
that very seldom is the spirit prevalent there friendly 
to earnest religion, Hugh Miller remarks, in his 
Schools cmd Schoolmasters, how different he found 
the tone of workmen on this subject when he came 
to work as a mason in the south from what he had 
found in the Northern and Western Highlands. 
" In my native district and the neighbouring conn- 
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ties," he says, ''reKgion still spoke with authority, 
and a man who stood up in its behalf in any society, 
unless very foolish or very inconsistent, always suc- 
ceeded in silencing opposition, and making good its 
claims. Here, however, the irreUgious asserted their 
power as the majority, and carried matters with a 
high hand ; and religion itseK, existing as but dissent, 
not as an establishment, had to content itself with 
bare toleration. Eemonstrance, or even advice, was 
not permitted. * Johnnie, boy,' I have heard one of 
the rougher mechanics say, half in jest, half in 
earnest, to my companion, 'if you set yourself to 
convert me, I'll break your face ;' and I have known 
another of them remark, with a patronizing air, that 
* kirks were nae very bad things, after a' ; ' that he 
' aye liked to be in a kirk, for the sake 0' decency, 
once a twelvemonth ;' and that, ' as he hadna been 
Idrkit for the last ten months, he was just only wait- 
ing for a rainy Sabbath to lay in his stock 0' divinity 
for the year.'" During the forty years that have 
elapsed since the time to which these reminiscences 
refer, there has no doubt been a change in tfc^ pr^ 
vailing spirit of the working classes towards caxi-jst 
religion ; but much of the old spirit yet remains ; anc 
in general we fear it must be confessed that distrust 
and indifference, if no^ ao^^^e npr'^siHon, 'liVfuf^q f."... 

reception wh^Vh ir T'-— " — 
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What are the chief reasons for this state of feel- 
ing? We believe that in a great measure they may 
be resolved into one — ignorcmce of what Christianity 
really is and does ; and this ignorance arises fix)m 
men taking their impressions of Teligion/rom errone- 
ous or imperfect sources; partly from what they see, 
and partly from what they feel. What they see is, 
the actual religion of the professing church, which 
unhappily is often a most inaccurate reflection of 
true Christianity; what they feel is, the natural 
dislike of the heart of man to anything that resists 
and fetters its inclinations ; this, and little but this, 
is what religion is supposed to do; and for this 
reason it is disliked and distrusted, and its friendly 
oflFers passed by with indifference. 

Let us briefly examine these two reasons. 
J Many, we say, of the working classes take their 
notion of religion from what they have seen ac- 
tually passing under that name, and this, very 
often, has not been at all fitted to win their respect 
In some persons, they have seen religion a mere 
mass of superstitions — certainly very contemptible ; 
in others, a bondage of fear and trembling ; often, 
they have found high spiritual pretensions accom- 
panied with pride, selfishness, and bitterness, and 
very low morality; the strifes and contentions of 
Christians among one another have disgusted them ; 
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the worldly spirit of prominent churchmen has 
given the "whole thing an air of hypocrisy; the 
break- downs of conspicuous professors of religion 
have been signals for many a scoffing triumph ; 
and further, religion may never have been seen by 
them as an angel of mercy, sympathizing with 
the toiled, the weary, and the struggling ; and thus 
they may have been tempted to think of it rather 
as a luxury for the rich, than as heaven's best 
blessing for alL In most of this, no doubt, there 
is a measure of truth, and it shows what fearful 
harm is done, when the actual lives of professing 
Christians are not a reflection of the bright and 
benignant spirit of their Master. But there is a 
strong tendency, on the part of many, to exaggerate 
this eviL There is a strong tendency to leave out 
of view the great amount of true worth that is to be 
found in the Christian church, and the many beau- 
tiful examples of the spirit of Christianity, in its 
healthiest and most complete form. "What workman 
does not number among his acquaintance at least 
one man or woman, whom in his inmost heart hf 
knows to be a true Christian, — ^honest, sound anc 
solid to the very core ? Who has not followed t' 
the grave some one that even calumny could no- 
disfigurel, and as the sod was spread over him "^"> 
not inwardly ^(^^ "vTm.-! n iloap^'' Mii-nc ** t'-^-iI/ ••- - 
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all were like him? And who does not know, or 
at the least has not heard of some bright examples 
of the kindly aspect of Christianity towards the 
needy and the miserahle — of wretched families and 
wretched districts to which well-to-do Christian 
people have devoted themselves with a most beau- 
tiful self-denial, and where angels' visits have been 
neither few nor far between? It is from stich 
examples that the working classes would do well to 
take their impression of true Christianity ; and to 
judge what sort of reception they ought to give it, 
when it comes to them with the offer of its cordial 
friendship. 

The other source from which working men (like 
all men) have been apt to take their impressions of 
reUgion is, the natural feelings of their own hearts. 
Very commonly, religion is viewed as little else than 
a system of restraints, checking the heart in all its 
strong desires, driving these in whenever they would 
go out, and dooming them to a grim, hard, life-long 
bondage. If this really were a just impression of 
religion, dislike to it would be neither unreasonable 
nor wonderful But it is the very opposite of a just 
impression. The statements of Scripture are all to 
the contrary effect — affirming most emphatically, 
that Christ finds men slaves and makes them free, 
finds them miserable and makes them happy, finds 
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them labouring and heavy-laden and gives them 
rest AU who have committed themselves to Chiist 
bear the same testimony, telling ns that to them life 
has got all its richest charms and sweetest pleasures 
since their new birth — 

" Then first they lived, when they began to love." 

Is there truth in these representations? Is this 
second reason for the distrust of working men 
towards Christianity even more baseless than the 
first ? If it be, have they not great cause to examine 
the subject far more seriously and attentively, and 
consider whether this Christianity, to which they 
feel so coldly, be not, after all, their most valuable 
Mend? 

Christianity claims to be a glorious divine remedy 
for aU the evils that have come into our world by 
sin. That great evils have somehow come into our 
world, that the state of things in which we live is 
very much out of order, none know better, none feel 
more keenly, than the hard-working classes them- 
selves. We don't need to prove to them tlifl* ^. .> 
are not dwelling in Paradise. The lovelj ^cxvioj., 
with its cool streams, and its abundance of tree^ 
pleasant to the sight and e:ond foT* ^ood, and its ^^V. 
and bdellium and on^^ - "■•• *«^*Tif. frHj/^ifiVi,. .. 
the distant pastt P**"* '••- * ,.,...»..» .- > ..,./.. 
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afflict their bodies. Their lives are spent in toil and 
turmoiL Difficulties beset them at eveiy turn ; life 
itself is a struggle ; temptations surround them which 
it is hard to overcoma Outside and inside, things 
are out of order. Outside, men are struggling for 
their interests and their pleasures ; the strong jostling 
aside the weak, embittering their lives with disap- 
pointments and provocations, and snatching from 
them the very ewe-lamb that lies in their bosom. 
Inside, there is disorder, too. The heart is not 
calm. The temper is not placid. Volcanoes rum- 
ble and grumble beneath the surface, bursting out at 
times in words of passion and deeds of violence. A 
kind of low fever hovers about them, often inflaming 
their lusts till they become ungovernable, and in 
their wHd excitement, dash and ruin everything. 
And then a worm sets a^gnawing and a-taimting, 
and fills the soul with the bitter sense of evil-doing. 
It is a miserable state! And so difficult to cure. 
Often men resolve and resolve to be better. But it 
seems as if it would be about equally reasonable to 
resolve that the winds shall not blow nor the waves 
beat. The storm comes back in spite of alL Things 
are bad enough now, and the tendency is to get 
worse, and what the end is to be, they never like to 
contemplate. 
Well, it is this state of things that Christianity 
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tdertakes to deal with and to remedy. In common 

isorders, it usually happens, that if you can teU 

Khat has caused the disease, you are in a fair way 

find the remedy. Christianity proclaims that the 

y canse of all this disorder is, that man has 

rsaken God, — the child has abandoned its home, — 

e feeble sheep has strayed from the fold. "We are 

^t of our place— dislocated — off the rails — rocking 

md jolting in a wrong groove, and rushing on to an 

1 crash. It proclaims, likewise, that what first 

f all ^ most indispensable to a cure is, that man 

me back to his God. The prodigal must return to 

( home; the dislocated joint must be set; the 

a muBt be replaced on the right rails ; the sheep 

~ most let itself be laid on the shoulders of the Shep- 

liSFd who has come to seek for it, and be CEuried 

tKLok to the comfort and security of the fold. 

■ But Christianity not only teaches what has caused 

ihe disease, and what would cure it, it also provides 

tiie remedy. The Son of God has been manif-'f+od J 

in the flesh to bring back wanderers to their >,,„ 

And whereas they have broken God's >'<"■ - 

incurred its penalty, and the holv God .'("..."' j 

bysuch transgression without Hams!."-"!.- i ' 

made that satisfaction; He h"" ■^t-- ■■ « 

able cost, completing it by lua u^u- ■ ■•-■■ ■ •-'"'■ 
the crosR; a"fl f'"'' '""' ""ff-ct^H ', ,. ■ ,m 
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now, through His messengers, God eveiywhere pro- 
claims this great truth, and invites all wanderers to 
return to His favour, and to the privileges of their 
recovered home; assuring them that their return 
will be to Him the occasion of exceeding joy ; partly 
because the bereaved Father loves to recover His 
erring children ; and partly because their return will 
redound to the glory of that well-beloved Son who 
came to seek and to save them, and who desires no 
other reward than the joy of the husbandman who 
goes forth and weeps, bearing precious seed, but 
comes again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him. 

If this be the first grand design of revealed reli- 
gion, why should any, and above all, why should 
the working classes distrust it ? In the view even 
of the life that now is, is it not a great matter to be 
at peace with God ? Is it not a great matter to have 
your own place again at home ? To have access to 
your Father, to have the benefit of His kind train- 
ing. His wise counsels. His wholesome influence ? To 
know that He loves you, that He is interested in 
you, that He possesses everything that you need, 
that in trouble He will deliver you, that He will 
calm your passions, strengthen you for aU your 
battles, soothe you in all your sorrows, — in short, 
hat He will withhold no good thing from you whUe 
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yoTi walk uprightly ? Christianity comes offering to 
every one of you the friendship and highest favour 
of the Almighty. If it can be shown that it does 
not provide what it promises, let that be the avowed 
ground on which it is rejected ; but never let it be 
said that any one believed its oflfer, but rejected it 
or treated it with indifference because it toas not 
^ worth his pains ! 

Besides the great blessing that has now been 
adverted to, there are many other aspects of Chris- 
tianity so very favourable to the circumstances of 
working people, as to make their indifference to- 
wards it wear an aspect of singular infatuation. 
Our time will not be mis-spent if we touch briefly 
on a few of these. 

Let us begin with what may be called the steady- 
ing and strengthening influence of Christianity. By 
its steadying influence we mean the power which it 
gives a man to walk erect, unseduced by temptation, 
uncorrupted by pleasure, unbeguiled by the love of 
ease. To do this is often far from easy. There are 
few men but have some weak point, where tempta- 
tion is peculiarly dangerous. It is painful to mark, 
when men and women are setting out in life, with 
the dewy vigour of youth upon them, how soon 
many of them faint and grow weary, and some even 
utterly fail There is one whom intemperance has 
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began to destroy. There is another Inied into dis* 
honest ways. There is a third becoming the victim 
of licentiousness. There is a whole cluster, tiring of 
work, becoming idle, aimless, good-for-nothing. How 
many shipwrecks take place year after year fix)m 
such causes, and in how many other cases, where 
the wreck is not complete, do we see the man and 
woman crippled for life, trailing a shattered &ame 
along a path alike painful and dishonoured ! What 
a blessing to the working classes, and indeed to all, 
if any one could hold them up, could steady and 
strengthen them, when such perils surround ! &it 
Christ is that very friend. Under His guidance 
they wiU steer clear of aU these rocks and quick- 
sands, they will move erect and steady through all 
these tempests and hurricanes. From Joseph they 
will have their ready answer for temptation, " How 
can I do this great wickedness and sin against God ?" 
The apostle will give them their motto for daily 
work, "Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord." The emblem of their course in 
life will be the " tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that brings forth fruit in its season; its leaf also 
shall not wither." The soaring flight of the king of 
birds will represent their sublime destiny: "They 
shall mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall run 
and not weaiy; they shall walk and not faint," 
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Or again, consider the protection avd sympathy 
which Christianity brings to the working man. In 
all ages of the world, oppression has been the heri- 
tage of the weak. Those who have had no might to 
enforce their claims, have commonly been treated as 
df they had neither rights nor feelings. The poor 
man has been held down, as if he were fit for nothing 
better than hewing wood and drawing water. It is 
the Bible, beyond all doubt, that forms the poor 
man's charter. From first to last, the Bible stands 
up for the needy, and him that hath no helper. 
What withering blasts did the prophets direct against 
those who ground the faces of the poor, and cheated 
the hireling of his wages! Then, too, the whole 
spirit of the Bible is one of respect for man as man — 
not for a few whom artificial distinctions have raised 
above others, but for every one that has been made 
in the likeness of God. And in the !N^ew Testament, 
when the Christian Church is formed, its members 
are all brethren in Christ The strong are called to 
help the weak, the rich are called to succour the 
poor, and all are called to bear one another^s bur- 
dens. And the more that true Christianity spreads, 
the more will this spirit spread with it. The rich 
man's scorn and the poor man's contumely will more 
and more become things of the past The humblest 
labourer wiU feel that he has^the respect and Bym^^ 
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pathy of those who might otherwise have despised 
him and trampled on him. Or if, from any cause, 
it should be otherwise, as a servant of Christ he will 
have something to reconcile him to his treatment, 
in the remembrance that even his Divine Master 
was despised and rejected of men. 

Look, again, at the advantage which Christianity 
would give to the working classes in the manage- 
ment of all their schemes for mutual help. At the 
present moment, they are profoundly convinced of 
the great value of the principle of union, but they 
are in great difficulty how to turn it to account 
They feel that the six millions of working men in 
Great Britain should be a most powerful body, if 
they were properly united and thoroughly organized. 
But how to attain this union is the difficulty. They 
are like men who have got hold of a machine, evi- 
dently of marvellous power, but they do not know 
how to work it. Are we wrong in saying that one 
of the great difficulties in this matter is the difficulty 
of management ? Societies are formed that seem 
very hopeful, unions are organized, but they go to 
pieces, because the managers fall out among them- 
selves, or the members fall foul of the managers. 
Smooth working among those that do the work is 
the great desideratum. How comes it that the com- 
paratively smooth working which is found in other 
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bodies is so difficult of attainment among the work- 
ing classes ? Mainly, we believe, thronigh wcmt 0/ 
mutual forbearcmce. Each man is too ready to insist 
on his own way of doing things, and to quarrel with 
his brother if he will not adopt it. There is a ten- 
dency to force one's own opinion, and a want of due 
regard for the opinion of others. It is always a 
delicate thing among equals to preserve each man's 
freedom. There is needed much friendly considera- 
tion, much Christian forbearance, and, where there 
is no essential lack of principle, much confidence in 
one another. These qualities, so essential to the 
working classes in the management of their schemes, 
true Christianity supplies. It allows freedom to all 
men, within the limits of what is right and good; 
but forbearance is one of its prominent graces, and 
there is no evil which it more carefully guards 
against, than setting at nought the conscientious 
scruples of brethren. It requires us, as much as 
lieth in us, to live peaceably with aU men. It coun- 
sels us to be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to 
wrath. It bids us look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the things of others. 
If all these counsels were transferred to the hearts 
of those who manage for the working classes; if 
the spirit of these qualities were infused into their 
mode of conducting business^ would not the machine 
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work far more Bmoothly, and bring a far hi^har 
measure of success ? 

Another blissful aspect of true Christisuiity to the 
sons and daughters of toil^ may be found in the ernin 
shine cmd serenity which it brings. There is infinite 
truth and beauty in those figures of speech that de- 
scribe Christ as the " Sun of Eighteousness,** as the 
" light of the morning/' " the bright and the morn- 
ing star." Sunbeams go forth from him continually^ 
and they are continually lighting upon the hearts of 
his people. Under their influence, toil, which was 
inflicted as a curse, changes its hue, and gets a touch 
of brightness; each day's work becomes a moral 
victory and a holy offering, and the very dif&culty 
and self-denial that attend it, give it a glory when 
it is fairly done. Of the Christian workman, empha- 
tically it is true : — 

" Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 

Onward thro' life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 

Each evening sees it close : 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose." 

What shall we say of the sunshine that streams out 
on him from the open pages of his Bible? Or of 
the beams of love and peace which fall on him as 
he begins his Sabbath thinking of his Lord's great 
victory, and goes on to forecast the rest in glory 
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which the day prefigures ? Then there is the Holy 
Supper, when the sun appears to shine down from a 
peerless sky ; and, in a less degree, the sunshine of 
favourite books, and of meetings with congenial 
Menda And what a variety of bright and cheery 
thoughts may each day's common sights call up! 
The lilies of the field, the ravens, the sparrows, the 
sky, the rivers, the fragrant spices of the garden, — 
signs and symbols of higher things, — ^how rich are 
they aU to him in delightful thoughts ! 

** There are as many lovely things, 
As many pleasant tones, 
For those who sit by cottage hearths, 
As those -^o sit on thrones." 

But there is one spot which is peculiarly and pre- 
emiuently brightened, when it is brightened by this 
sunshine — his home. Is anything earthly more 
beautiful than a humble home, lighted up by Chris- 
tian stmshine? A home of content and order, of 
cheerful voices and loving hearts, of humble thought? 
but sublime hopes. It may have its deep sorrc ' • 
but it will have too, to him who is quick tr t^'*'- •■ 
them, joys numberless as the sun-gleams ^^ -• •• 
on the sea. Each word and look of love ixuu- "-*a 
member of the house ; each victory gained by vou. 
warriors over passi<^ «^ti'^ temptation ; each 
grace that appef^'**<> ••• "-^ ■«»- ijroTnTf* <^^ > 
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and loving life ; each sign of truth and tenderness, 
of trust in Christ, and the purpose to serve Him, in 
any son or daughter, reflecting as they all do the sun- 
shine of heaven, will be a source of gladness in that 
home. Will their humble meals not taste sweeter 
for the blessing so reverently asked before them? 
Wni their sleep not be more refreshing that they 
have all kneeled at night at the throne of grace, and 
commended themselves to Him that neither slum- 
bers nor sleeps ? Will the trials and worries of the 
day not fall easier on them when they have cased 
themselves from head to foot in the armour of God, 
and laid in a stock of patience and self-control to 
meet them ? WiU. the six days of labour be none 
the lightsomer for the sunshine of the day of rest? 
Will no " music of wonderful melodies" be heard in 
their soul after their Sabbath converse with "the 
glorious company of the apostles, the goodly fellow- 
ship of the prophets, the noble army of martyrs ?"— 

" Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer."^ 

Do not say, "These are mere dreams of fancy. 
There is too much knocking about in the workman's 
house for scenes like these. Things must go on 
there in a rougher fashion, and we may be glad if 
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we get through anyhow, in a decent way, without 
all that romantic nonsense.** My good friend, the 
very tone of your answer shows that you have be- 
come soured and hopeless through want of that very 
sunshine of which we now speak. K you had wel- 
comed Christ as your best fciend at an early period 
of your life, you would have very different feelings 
now. You would feel that there is no end to the 
"brightness and serenity with which He is able to fill 
the humblest home, and cheer the roughest lot of 
humanity. 

One ler benefit we must notice which Chris- 
tianity brings pre-eminently to the working classes, 
— I mqan the spirit of hope. Notwithstanding all 
its present benefits, the Gospel reserves its chief 
glories for hereafter. What Jesus did at the mar- 
riage-feast at Cana of Galilee he does still ; he keeps 
the good wine to the last There is no class or con- 
dition of real Christians whose hearts this great 
truth is not fitted to cheer, but it has a special 
adaptation to those wnose lot in life is but poorly 
furnished. As often as the heart is disposed to be 
downcast from present hardship or want, hope may 
be summoned with its reviving cordials. It is often 
dejecting even to think of the hardness of a poor 
man's lot So much toil, day after day, month after 
month, year after year. Toil through the cold and 
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gloomy winter. Toil through all the mocking bright- 
ness of stonmer. Toil while the blossoms are burst- 
ing in spring, and toil while the clusters hang rich 
and mellow in autumn. Toil when the bones are 
aching, toil when the little ones are ailing, toil 
when the shadow of death is falling, toil when the 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint As 
Ebenezer Elliott puts it — 

" Up, weary man of eighty-five, 
And toil in hopeless woe I" 

It would be a hard lot, it is a hard lot, with the plea- 
sures of hope unknown. So weary a journey and 
no home at the end, so hard a struggle, and no earthly 
chance of relief; what could be worse ? But Chris- 
tianity dispels this gloom. It draws the curtain a 
little to the side, and bids the toil-worn believer 
look through. The glare of glory is too bright for 
distinguishing all, but enough is seen to satisfy every 
craving of the weary heart It is so satisfying, that 
the question that starts up is. Can it be real ? In 
the view of such glories, the toil even of threescore 

years is felt as nothing ; and the cry of the spirit is 

« 

for patience to wait without a murmur, till at length 
the gates shall be thrown open, and the trumpet- 
voice be heard, — " Come up hither !'* 

We have but touched, in these remarks, on a wide 
and varied subject— the blessedness of Christianity 
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"i» the chfldren of toiL But we believe enough has 

T}eeii said to justify us in repeating our wonder, our 

^profound regret at the fact, that to so large an ex- 

•tent the working classes show distrust and dislike 

-to earnest spiritual religion, as if it were rather a 

3igid exactor or tax-gatherer whom it is a happiness 

"to get rid of, than the best of friends whom it is 

"their greatest privilege to welcome. They stand 

:inost grievously in their own light The spirit of 

true Christianity, kindly and genial as it truly is, 

and should ever appear to be, would render their 

earthly lot tenfold more blessed, not to speak of the 

treasures it would secure for eternity,, treasures which 

eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 

entered into the mind of man. 

It may be that not a few who read these lines 
need no more than to have their minds stirred up by 
way of remembrance. But, working men and women, 
are there not thousands and tens of thousands of 
your order who think not of these things ? Must 
we not try to reach them, and get their hearts, by 
God's help, filled with these earnest convictions? 
When one thinks of the only sunshine that trans- 
figures life, and turns it from a funeral procession to 
a triumphal march, and when one remembers what 
masses of the people hate that very sunshine, and 
deliberately prefer the cold shade of infidelity, or at 
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least indifference, how agonizing is the thought I 
Separate the working masses from Christ, and then 
Mr. Potter's remark comes true — life is a cease- 
less degradation, a daily martyrdom, a funeral pro- 
cession to the grave. Bring them under Chrisf s 
banner, it is the pathway to glory, honour, and 
immortality. 



CHAPTEE III. 



THE SWEAT OF THE BROW. 



** For men mnat work, and women must weep, 
And there's little to earn, and many to keep." 

KiNQSLET. 



" FiNLAT was away ; my friend of the Doocot cave 
was away ; my other companions were all scattered 
abroad ; my mother, after a long widowhood of more 
than eleven years, had entered into a second mar- 
riage ; and I found myself standing face to face with 
a life of labour and restraint. The prospect appeared 
dreary in the extreme. The necessity of ever toiling 
from morning to night, and from one week's end to 
another, and all for a little coarse food and homely 
raiment, seemed to be a dire one, and fain would I 
have avoided it. But there was no escape, and so I 
determined on being a mason." 

So writes, in his Schools and Schoolmasters, one of 
whom working men may well be proud, and at whose 
feet all men may weU sit for many a noble lesson. 
Many a working man is doubtless familiar with the 
feeling to which Hugh Miller alludes here, and Uke 
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him, has foiind it no easy task to bring his mind to 
a life of toiL Some, perhaps, think very little on the 
subject ; and some, both in their apprenticeship and 
in later years, take work very easily, and do not 
scruple to make inroads on it whenever they can ; 
little credit therefore is due to them ; but we will say 
that it is a great victory to begin with, when a lad, 
with aU his schoolboy love of play, brings his mind 
steadily to face a life of labour and restraint, from 
morning to night, and from one week'^ end to 
another, all for a little coarse food and homely 
raiment; and it is a perpetual renewal of the vie- 
tory, when, as years advance, and the weary &ame 
gets more clamorous for rest, the six o'clock morning 
bell, tyrant though it often seems, is obeyed with as 
steady loyalty, if not as great alacrity as ever. 

We are accustomed to speak of the curse of labour ; 
but it should never be forgotten that, except when it 
is absolutely overwhelming, there is a blessing in 
labour as well as a cursa The blessing lies chiefly 
in the training which it supplies, and the full value 
of that training will only be seen when the life to 
come is taken into account. We must not make a 
virtue of necessity ; and yet necessity is sometimes 
a great help to virtue. By what he feels to be the 
very necessity of his situation, the steady workman 
is constrained to conquer many clamorous lusts ; he 
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keeps down as with a rod of iron the baser propen- 
sities of his animal nature ; he learns to be useful ; 
he learns to be independent; he leams to accom- 
modate himself to his fellow- workmen, and yet to 
hold his own when it is needful ; and he acquires 
the invaluable habit of persevering effort Many a 
tune^ in the midst of hard work, the feeling wiQ 
hover round him — " Oh this weary work — ^might I 
not throw off the harness a little, and snatch a cup 
of pleasure, regardless of the future ?" If his spirits 
are high, the craving will be for excitement; if they 
are low, it wiU be for rest ; whether they are high or 
low, it wfll often be for strong drink. But the in- 
dustrious and virtuous workman keeps all these 
cravings down ; he must not dream of these things ; 
he must be steady to his work. And hence, even to 
persons who have not to labour with their hands, 
and the regularity of whose work depends on their 
own wiU and conscience, the sight of physical 
labourers steadily at work is charged with a most 
usefid lesson. There are men who, for mne or ten 
long hours, hardly lose a minute, make diligent use 
of their working talents, and brush aside every 
temptation to indolence. Would it not be well for 
some of us, if, in on/r department of work, we were 
as diligent, and made as constant use of (mr working 
talents a^^ they ? 
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But there is no rule without exception. And 
there are exceptions here. It is seen in many 
cases, that this devotion to work is the effect of 
mere and sheer necessity-nothing higher. At the 
stroke of six o'clock, when that necessity is re- 
moved, the goodly spectacle is often disenchanted ; 
the workman not unfrequently hastens to abandon 
himself to the indulgence which he has been driving 
off aU day. He made a bargain with his employer 
that he would work so many hours; on his fulfilment 
of that bargain the payment of his wages depends ; 
when once the wages are earned, and his fellow- 
labourers, who kept him to his work very much as 
a team of horses keeps a lazy one in motion — ^when 
they are dispersed, and he is left quite to himself, 
his self-control flies to the winds. This is lamentable. 
The chances are, that in the dissipation of the even- 
ing the man wastes aU the earnings of the day ; but 
be this as it may, it is certain that he loses entirely 
all the high moral benefit which an inheritance of 
labour is fitted to bring. The harness and habits of 
daily toil do not help him to hold himself erect, to 
resist temptation right and left, to fight manfully the 
battle of Ufe; he throws down his arms when he 
throws down his tools ; and lets the Philistines rush 
upon him and treat him as they please. This is 
simply deplorable; it is the thing of all others 
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which working men should shun; the command 
which they gain over themselves in the hours of 
labour is worse than useless if it be not continued 
during the hours of rest; it gives them only the 
greater power of mischief, and it leaves them with- 
out excuse. It shows that the power of money and 
the influence of companionship in labour are far 
more effectual than the force of conscience, or the 
love of goodness, or the command of God, or the 
example of Christ, or all these combined ; it shows 
them to be not merely weak, but contemptible; 
capable of doing for a paltry consideration what 
they will not do for aU the highest and weightiest 
considerations by which immortal beings should be 
swayed. 

It is impossible to speak too strongly of the value o| 
a spirit of virtuoua, seK-denying, persevering industiy. 
even as regards the life that now is. Should you hap- 
pen to fall in with Mr. MayheVs elaborate work on 
the prisons of London, you wiU find it made very clear 
that it is not a direct fondness for vice that fills our 
prisons; it is not innate criminality of disposition 
that drives many young men to a vicious life ; it is 
dislike to hard, steady, homely labour — a wish to en- 
joy the pleasures of life on easier terms than those 
of honest toiL Inquire how it comes to pass that so 
many young women take to the streets, and in far 
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the greater niunber of cases you will get the same 
answer. Happy the man, in a temporal sense at all 
events, who, pursuing in his lawful calling the 
steady course of plodding industry, shoulders aside 
the temptations of lust and pleasure, as the prow of 
a steamer tosses from it the spray that would hinder 
its course, and holds himself erect, and walks as a 
man, where thousands, seduced by temptation, are 
weltering in the gulf of sensuality ! We talk of the 
dignity of labour ; it is this that makes labour hon- 
ourable; this is labour associated with perpetual 
victory, crowned every day with &esh glory and 
honour ; and the man who lives and labours thus is 
often far more deserving of honour, than those whose 
breasts are crowded with the stars and crosses and 
jibbons of a fictitious nobility. "Noble, upright, 
self-denying toil," exclaims Hugh Miller, " who 
that knows thy solid worth and value would be 
ashamed of thy hard hands, and thy soiled vest- 
ments, and thy obscure tasks ; thy humble cottage, 
and hard couch, and homely fare? Save for thee 
and thy lessons, man in society would everywhere 
sink into a sad compound of the fiend and the wild 
beast, and this fallen world would be as certainly a 
moral as a natural wilderness. But I little thought 
of the excellence of thy character and of thy teach- 
ings, when^ with a heavy hearty I set out, on a mom- 
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ing of early spring, to take my first lesson from thee 
in a sandstone quarry."^ 

After all, as it has been said, "no work is the 
hardest work." 

Ho ! ye who at the anvil toil, . 

And strike- the sounding blow, 
Where from the burning iron's breast 

The sparks fly to and fro ; 
While answering to the hammer's ring, 

And fire's intenser glow, 
Oh I while ye feel 'tis hard to^ toil 

And sweat the long day through, 
Kemember it is harder still 

To have no work to do. 

Ho ! all who labour, all who strive, 

Ye wield a lofty power ; 
Do with your might, do with your strength, 

Fill every golden hour 1 
The glorious privilege to do 

Is man's most noble dower. 

1 A friend in London told us lately that he had been in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Mason, the well-known emissary of the Confederate 
States, whose capture in the " Trent," along with Mr. Sliddel, made 
such a noise some time ago. Mr. Mason told him, that what struck 
him most in the condition of England, was the steadiness and the 
readiness with which the working classes performed even the most 
disagreeable and laborious tasks. He could not have believed, till he 
came to this country, that such work could be got done without 
slavery. It seemed to him impossible, without the use of force, to 
induce men to undertalce and continue to perform such tasks. It cer- 
tainly indicates no inconsiderable progress in civilisation wlien all the 
work of a country can be done without compulsion ; and it is credit- 
able to us that, even in manning the navy, the aid of the press-gang, 
which may be said to have been the last relic in this country of ab- 
solute compulsion to work, has been dispensed with. 
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Oh I to your birthright and yourselyei^ 

To your own souls be true ; 
A weary, wretched life is theirs 

Who have no work to do. 

We would not stop here in speaking of the bene- 
fits of that training which labour brings, or at least 
offers. There is a connexion, we believe, in the case 
of the Christian workman, between the training 
which he receives thus in this world, and the service 
in which it will be Grod's good pleasure to employ 
him hereafter. Many excellent people draw too 
broad a line of separation between this life and the 
life to come. They fancy that their worldly em- 
ployment is nothing but a hindrance to their spiri- 
tual life, and that, if only they could get rid of the 
one, they would be in far better circumstances to 
prosecute the other. But is not this something like 
charging God foolishly ? Is not this charging God 
with placing his children at the very worst prepara- 
tory school possible — a school where they can get 
no right training for the future, except at by-hoursi, 
or by extra lessons ? God's ordinary rule is very 
different. When he is preparing his creatures for a 
higher life, the preparatory life is always adapted 
with great skill to the more advanced. The cater- 
pillar and the chrysalis are adapted to the future 
career of the moth and the butterfly, the tadpole to 
that of the frog, infancy to childhood, childhood to 
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manliood. Are we to suppose the analogy fails in 
tlie most important case of any — the adaptation of 
the earthly to the everlasting life ? We cannot be- 
lieve it. Moses and David, when they were shep- 
herds, were undergoing preparation for the highest 
office of kinghood ; and the apostles, as they cast 
their nets in the lake of Galilee, were preparing to 
be fishers of men. No one could have predicted 
that the shepherd would develop into the king, or 
the fisherman into the apostle. No one can predict 
now what the Christian labourer or mechanic may, 
by God's grace, develop into in heaven. For it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be. We know, how- 
ever, that he that is faithful in a few things, shall be 
made ruler over many things ; and that the awards of 
heaven depend not on the original number of your 
talents, but on the improvement you have made of 
them. We need not say that, in this remark, it is 
Christian workmen we have in view. Hugh Miller 
tells us, that one of the best persons he ever knew 
was a poor widow in Inverness, conscientious and 
devout, and ever doing her humble work consciously 
in the eye of the great Taslanaster. " She was a 
humble washerwoman," he adds, " but I am convinced 
that in the other world, which she must have entered 
long ere now, she ranks considerably higher." 
In any case, it cannot be too strongly urged how 
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immeasuraWy the burden of hard, humble labour 
will be lightened wherever the heart is pervaded by 
the feeling, that such toil is the service to which a 
wise, gracious Father in heaven is pleased to appoint 
you. Confidence in the considerate care and kind- 
ness of God, when He is seen in Christ as a God of 
love, will go an immense way in making the yoke 
easy and the burden light Long hours, hard toil, 
coarse clothing, humble fare, so far as these are in- 
sep».bl, taM yo» oo-dition, ^ ax, not tte tout 
of your own indolence or folly, will be in a sense 
transfigured, made radiant with the light of heaven, 
when they are mmibered with the " all things that 
work together for good." For nearly half his life- 
time on earth, the divine Saviour of the world had 
no better lot For many a year the morning sun found 
biTTi toiling in the workshop of Nazareth, fashioning, 
most likely, tables, and chairs, and ladders, and 
ploughs for the wild, rough Nazarenes ; often weary, 
often worried, and often, doubtless, confronted with 
the question whether this was fit work for one that 
had come to save the world, and whether it was de- 
sirable that so many years of vigour should be con- 
simied in so humble toiL But in his case, every 
rising feeling of this kind would be silenced by 
the thought that such was the appointment of Him, 
whose will, he, as a man, had bound himself to 
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acquiesce in, and whose work he had undertaken to 
do. The example of Christ will often present itself 
to the Christian workman as a motive of commanding 
power. A rrench workman, who was guillotined in 
Paris in the reign of terror, is said to have boasted 
on the scaffold that the satis-auloUe Jesus Christ be- 
longed to the same fitttemity as ha The excited 
and half-frantio democrat had caught a distorted 
glimpse of the great truth, which in its clearness 
and beauty can never be &r from the view of the 
Christian workman, that the King of Glory, when 
he came to earth to suffer for his sins, did at the 
same time, as a brother-labourer, share his burdens 
and endure his toils. 

Besides these considerations, there are many others 
of a more ordinary kind that should be kept before 
your minds, as contributing to give you success in 
your work, and to lighten its burden. 

In the first place, all experience goes to prove the 
immense value to the workman of the spirit n' 
steadiness and perseveranca "Persevere," u«o^ '^ 
be the constant advice of George StppTim.^u'- •» 
young workmen. His own wondtuu. .oxuox - 
been a striking proof of the value of the principle 

The son of a pnor workTnan, arjrl brmigli^. ■•ip on on* 

of a family ot ei^*^"** p.-i-r««i"*' *>•* *\ n ►•^••ik.*.;.. .-•. 
week, he had PEK^^'^vh.K.K*. ,jw,» -.i >v* ^--i.-Nr4>.^i»- 
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he had triumphed No man ever brushed aside 
more vigorously or more uniformly the temptations 
to idleness and listlessness. Improving every spare 
moment, — " the gold dust of time," as Young calls 
it; learning to read long after he had begun to 
work ; using his eyes and his brains on everything 
that came under his notice, and especially on the 
machinery with which he worked, — ^he became at last 
the founder of our vast railway system, and one of 
the most honoured and valued men of the country. 
" The man," he said, " that wished to rise in his trade 
or profession, must never see any insurmoimtable 
difficulties before him. Obstacles mighij appear to 
be such; but they must be thrown overboard or 
conquered." This was the course he had himself 
pursued. Even the Chat Moss, on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Eailway, after it had swallowed up 
the funds of the company, and whole embankments 
of earth, and all the ordinary resources of engineers, 
did not swallow up the perseverance of George 
Stephenson, and he conquered it. To all who work 
among machinery, the example and counsels of 
Stephenson are particularly usefuL Mr. Smiles, his 
biographer, well remarks, that in the improvement 
of the steam-engine, mechanical instinct has carried 
the day over the efforts of pure intellect. It is not 
our philosophers in their closets, but our practical 
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men, such as James Watt, the instrument-maker, 
and George Stephenson, the working engineer, that 
have discovered and improved the steam-engine. 
The remark is ftdl of instruction for practical en- 
gineers. More especially if they have that spirit of 
devout admiration of the wisdom of the Great Arti- 
ficer that characterized Stephenson ! " "Whilst walk- 
ing in the woods, or through the grounds (in his 
later years), he would arrest the attention of his 
friends by allusion to some simple object, — such 
as a leaf, a blade of grass, a bit of bark, a nest of 
birds, or an ant carrying its eggs across the path, — 
and descant in glowing terms on the creative power 
of the Divine Mechanician, whose contrivances were 
so exhaustless and so wonderful This was a theme 
upon which he was often accustomed to dwell, in 
reverential admiration, when in the society of his 
more intimate friends." 

Stephenson was far too wise a man not to see 
that if he meant to rise as a workman, he must act 
throughout on the most determined rules of sobriety. 
When very yoimg, " on the invitation of his master, 
Ealph Dodds, — and an invitation from a master to 
a workman is no^- paqv fr* rppipf. — "h/^ "hprl "^^oo-n in- 
duced occasionaL« - •"••• •• - ■" "^laoa '■'^ 

ale in the r"'^^^'*-*"^-- -^^ ■- /'i- r ^"» v*(^ ^«v 
about no«»'i, v :*> '* • »••••■ ■•■»•■' '>-• 
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the public-house door^ on his invitation to 'come 
and take a glass o' yel,' Stephenson made a dead 
stop, and said firmly, ' No, sir, you must excuse me ; 
I have made a resolution to drink no more at this 
time of day/ And he went back. He desired to 
retain the character of a steady workman ; and the 
instances of the men about him who had made ship- 
wreck of their character through intemperance, were 
then, as now, unhappily too frequent." 

In the next place, it must be laid down as indis- 
pensable to a successful and honourable workmaiL, 
that he cultivate a habit of strictest truthfulness 
and integrity. It cannot need to be proved that no 
man or woman, in any rank of life, is worthy of 
esteem, whose word cannot be relied on as perfectly 
true, and whose fingers cannot be trusted as perfectly 
honest. We would specially urge a high standard 
of truth and integrity between servcmts arid masters. 
It is a fact which few will question, that less guilt is 
often attached to deceit practised towards a master 
or mistress, than to deceit practised toward a fellow- 
servant. No doubt this practice of deception may 
be owing, in some .jinstances, to the furious tempers 
of masters and mistresses, which drive truth away 
from them ; but the practice indicates the leaven of 
a very wretched feeling — ^the feeling that employers 
are a kind of natural enemies to their servants ; and 
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on the principle that anything is feir in war. any 
advantage may be taken of an employer. At the 
bottom of all this lies a very defective sense of the 
essential wickedness and meanness of deceit, — its 
sinftdness in itself, as well as in its consequences. 
Deceit is a bad thing, it is thought, if it involves 
one's equals in trouble; but by no means a bad 
thing if it helps a comrade out of a difficulty, or 
saves one from a scolding. We cannot think it is 
possible to apply too widely the maxim : " Honesty 
is the best policy." Transparent truthfulness is a 
beautiful thing. Let every workman that wishes 
to rise declare war against all deceit and dishonesty, 
and live so that it may be said of him when he dies, 
*' His word was as good as his oatL" 

This leads us to notice another thing most essen- 
tial to comfortable and successful work, viz., a spirit 
of sympathy between employers and employed — for 
innumerable evils of a most serious kind arise f^^n 
the want of this spirit. A workshop, like a gtw-dbju, 
needs sunshine and genial warmth to develop freeh' 
the qualities that are looke'l ^V^r m if. A irinr?!^ 
genial master supplies the s"'"="'Tu ....j *. - 'i n. . 
shame and a sin on the paro oi ciio xucii. vuiat/x iiuu 
if there be not in his establishment, in the willingf 

cheerful spirit O^ '*'^<* "ma-n <u\rni '-."hincr liV* fir- 

fragrance ane ^»» 
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garden. A hard, imgenial master, on the other hand^ 
is like frost in a garden ; he chills, freezes, hardens 
everything, and makes it as difficult for a workman 
to act well, as it is for a plant to develop freely 
imder a biting frost. Very much of the alienation 
between masters and men is due, we are sure, 
to this cause. We have got a word now-a-days 
which shows too expressively the common notion 
entertained of workmen — we mean the word 
" hands ;" it is to our ears a most repulsive one ; we 
shrink from hearing men called ''hands;" that ia^ 
machines with five pair of fingers, self-acting and 
self-regulating ; very useful for particular kinds 
of work, as long as the said five pair of fingers 
are not chopped off, or are not stiff or feeble, 
but not men, not brothers, not recognised as par- 
takers of the same nature as their employers. Chris- 
tian duty requires servants to be faithful even to 
froward and tyrannical masters, and there is really 
nothing but the spirit of Christianity that can secure 
fidelity and cheerfulness in such difficult circum- 
stances. The natural and ordinary result of such a 
state of things is, that the master receives no hearty 
or cheerful compliance with his wishes. Behind his 
back, there is no end of fretting, complaining, and 
evH-speaking. A constant skirmishing goes on be- 
tween master and servant, and often an open quarrel 
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and abrupt dismissal terminate the miserable con- 
nexion. The same spirit, on a wider basis, leads to 
fierce party strifes, and often to terrible revolutions. 
The alienation in France between the nobles and the 
people culminated at length in the Eevolution and 
the Eeign of Terror. A spirit of bitter alienation 
between class and class would be more formidable 
for Great Britain than the fitting out of a fleet of 
ironsides at Cherbourg ; while the spirit of concilia- 
tion and sympathy, on the other hand, would do 
more for our welfare than even a whole army of 
volunteers. 

But all masters and employers are not of the 
hard, unsympathizing type. And servants should 
consider this. We fear they sometimes do not dis- 
criminate enough between a good master and a bad. 
If they did, a slight advance of wages would never 
tempt them away from a master who was like a 
father to them, to one who would never trouble him- 
self about anything beyond their doing their work 
and receiving their wages. The same temptation 
would not draw a female servant from a family 
where a most friendly interest was shown in her 
welfare, to one where she would be treated almost 
as if she belonged to an inferior creation. An able 
writer says of Sir Walter Scott, who, so far as this 
world was concerned, was an excellent master : " The 

F 
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people dependent on him were happier, I imagine, 
than you could have made them if you had made 
them independent K you could have distributed, 
as it were, Scotf s worldly prosperity, you cannot 
easily conceive that it would have produced more 
good than when it fell fall on him, and was forth- 
with radiated to aU around him. . . . We must, I 
think, attribute much of this admirable bearing in 
Scott to an essential kindliness of nature, and a deep 
sense of humanity. If he had possessed no peculiar 
gifts of expression or imagination, and quietly fol- 
lowed the vocation of his father, a writer to the 
signet, he would have been loved in his ofi&ce, as he 
was on his estate, and old clerks would have been 
Laidlaws and Tom Purdies to him."^ 

No human being that travelled on a railway 
a year or two ago, could fail to know "Price's 
Patent Candle Company." The staring placard 
with the picture of the Belmont Works, haunted 
us at that time at every railway station in the 
kingdom. Not quite so many persons, we fancy, 
though doubtless a great many, are familiar with 
the beautiful and most interesting arrangements 
which the managers of that Company made some 
years ago, and carried on a considerable time, 
for the benefit of their men. It would take 

1 The Claim of Labour, pp. 262, 263. 
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more than a whole lecture to tell of all that Mr. 
James Wilson, one of .the managers, has done for 
this end A great admirer of the late Dr. Arnold 
of Eugby, he had drunk in (as many others have 
done) his earnest views on our social system, and 
was deeply impressed with the importance of endea- 
vouring, by the interchange of friendly offices, to 
lessen the widening breach between the employer 
and the employed. The Candle Company employ a 
great mmiber of boys and girls ; and their first step 
for their improvement was, the establishment of 
evening schools for each sex, where they might carry 
on their education when not employed in labour. 
The next of the Belmont institutions was a cricket- 
field, where master and men and boys joined in 
healthy sport, drinking in, from the animated game, 
both health for the body, and a kindly, genial spirit 
towards one another. Then followed excursions to 
the country, and many other friendly arrangements, 
including, among other things, very judicious and 
kindly provision for the religious improvement of 
all ; the whole carried out in a spirit of kindlinesfi 
that charms even the distant reader, and must ha.^'«, 
had a most delightful effect upon the people them- 
selves. People treated thus would do anything fo] 
their masters. The managers of the Company found 

that, 6Y6& in P- vnono"* — \i\\n^r -%-P "Ac-rr "Mifiir nnfloT fr 
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such objects was not lost ; it returned to them in 
the greater carefuhiess and diligence of all, and 
especially of the boys and girls employed in their 
factory. 

Even when their masters are of a reserved and 
difficult temper, workmen should aim at serving 
them in a pleasant and cheerful manner. If the 
distance between them be already too great, intelli- 
gent servants will beware of making it greater. No 
doubt this is a most difficult thing to do. To be 
civil, and cheerful, and pleasant to a surly and 
almost insolent employer, is a spirit most difficult 
to maintain, and we cannot but express great ad- 
miration for those who are enabled to do their 
duty imder such discouraging circimistances. But 
in this respect, Christianity does great service to 
those who are anxious to do their duty. By what 
we may caU a mental substitution, it places another 
Master before them, one whose " yoke is easy, and 
whose burden is light." It directs them to view the 
hard exactions of their earthly masters as if Christ, 
not man, were making them ; and it requires that 
the same cheerful compliance be rendered which 
would be given if Christ personally were asking it. 
" Servants, obey in all things your masters according 
to the flesh ; not with eye-service, as men-pleasers ; 
but in singleness of hearty fearing Grod : and what- 
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soever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not 
unto man." This is not the spirit of crouching 
servility, but of true nobleness of heart ; and the 
beauty of it is, that, if only cultivated and practised, 
even when masters were neglectful of their duty, it 
would in due time, by overcoming evil with good, 
bring about that pleasant relation between them and 
their servants on which the comfort and welfare of 
both so greatly depend. 

We would now say a few things on the spirit that 
workmen should show to one another, and especially 
toward apprentices, labourers, and aged and infirm 
persons in the same employment as themselves. 

We cannot do better here than enforce the golden 
rule, " Do as you would be done by." It has some- 
times been alleged, and not without truth, that the 
loudest declaimers against tyranny are tyrants in 
their own sphere. Journeymen, perhaps, as often 
tyrannize over apprentices and labourers, as masters 
over their men. Even so great a man as Benjamin 
Franklin, when working as a journeyman printer, 
was the victim of this kind of tyranny. Because he 
would not conform to the drinking usages of his 
fellow- workmen, he was subjected to all kinds of 
annoyance. " My employer desiring," he says, " after 
some weeks to have me in the composing room, I 
left the pressmen. A new Hen verm for drink, being 
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five sMllings, was demanded of me by the composi- 
tors. I thought it an imposition, as I had paid one 
to the pressmen. The master thought so too, and 
forbade my paying it I stood out two or three 
weeks, was accordingly considered as an excomrnvmAr- 
ccUe, and had so many pieces of private malice prac- 
tised on me, by mixing my sorts, transposing and 
breaking my matter, etc. etc., if ever I stepped out 
of the room, and all ascribed to the chapel ghost, 
which, they said, ever haimted those not regularly 
admitted, that notwithstanding my master's pro- 
hibition, I found myself obliged to comply and pay 
the money." 

Another illustration of this practice may be found 
in a book published a few years ago. The Autobio- 
graphy of a Working Man, The party referred to 
in the extract, were working at a quarry on the 
Berwick coast, and the time was during the agita- 
tion for the Eeform Bill : — 

'' One day, when we had been reading in the newspapers 
a great deal about the tyranny of the Tories, and the 
tyranny of the aristocracy in general, and some of the 
hewers had been, as usual, wordy and loud in denouncing 
all tyrants, and exclaiming^ < Down with them for ever !' 
one of them took up a long wooden straight-edge, and 
struck a labourer with the sharp edge of it over the shoul- 
ders. Throwing down my pick, I turned round and told 
him that so long as I was about the works I would not 
see a labourer struck in that manner, without questioning 
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the mason's pretended right to domineer over labourers. 
* You exclaim against tyranny,' I continued, * and you 
yourselves are tyrants, if anybody is.' The hewer answered, 
that I had no business to interfere — that he had not struck 
me. * No,' said I, ' or you would have been in the sea by 
this time. But I have seen labourers who dared not speak 
for themselves knocked about by you and many others, 
and by every mason about these works. I have seen 
labourers ordered to do things, and compelled to do them, 
which no working man should order another to do, far less 
have power to compel him to do ; and I tell ^ you it shall 
not be done.' The labourers gathered around me; the 
m&sons conferred together. One of them said, speaking 
for the rest, that he must put a stop to this ; the privi- 
leges of masons were not to be questioned by labourers, 
and I must either submit to that reproof or punishment 
which they thought fit to inflict, or leave the works ; if 
not, they must all leave the works. The punishment hinted 
at was, to submit to be held over one of the blocks of 
stone, fece downward, the feet held down on one side, the 
head and the arms held down on the other side, while the 
mason apprentices would whack the oflender with their 
aprons knotted hard. I said, < That so far horn submit- 
ting to reproof or punishment, I would carry my opposition 
a great deal further than I had done. They had all talked 
about Parliamentary reform ; we had all joined in the cry 
for reform, and denounced the exclusive privileges of the 
anti-reformers, but I would begin reform where we then 
stood. I would demand, and I then demanded, that if a 
hewer wanted his stone turned over, and called labourers 
together to do it, they should not put hands to it unless he 
assisted ; that if a hewer struck a labourer at his work, 
none of the labourers should do anything thereafter, of an;* 
nature wnatever, for that hewer. (The masons laughed. 
And further^' saj*' I, * th^ niaso»>a oVx^ii" ■>/*< iv» erHt.iAH *. 
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any room they choose, if we go into a public-honse to be 
paid, to the exclusion of the labourers ; nor, if there be 
only one room in the house, shall the labourers be sent oat- 
side the door to give the room to the masons, as has been 
the case. In everything we shall be your equals, except 
in wages — that we have no right to expect.' The masonfl^ 
on hearing these conditions, set up a shout of derisive 
laughter. It was against the lawE of their body, they said, 
to hear their privileges discussed by a labourer — . . . that 
wherever masons were at work, they were superior, and 
their privileges not to be questioned — .... that in this 
case the labourer was insolent to the mason, and the mason 
had a right to strike him. They demanded that I should 
at once cease to argue the question, and submit, before it 
was too late, to whatever punishment they chose to inflict. 
Upon hearing this, I put myself in a defensive attitude, 
and said, ' Let me see who shall first lay hands on me !' 
.... None of them offered to lay hands on me ; one said 
they had better let the affair rest where it was, as there' 
would only be a fight about it, and several others assented ; 
and so we resumed our work." — Pp. 145-147. 

Were we to venture on specific reconunendatioiis 
to workmen on the spirit they should cultivate 
towards one another, we would say — 

(1.) Be particularly careful to keep your temper. 
You have often temptations to lose it. The boy who 
works to you may be a very stupid one, or your 
neighbour may be a very disobliging one. At the 
moment when you have something important on 
hand, it is ruined through the boy^s stupidity, or the 
disobliging selfishness of your neighbour. Your first 
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impulse is to pour out a volley. Be assured, it is 
not a right impulse, and, in the end, it will do more 
harm than good. Think of the noble moral victory 
you would gain if, under such provocation, you ruled 
your temper and were calm. Solomon says, " He that 
ruleih his spirit is greater than he that taketh a 
city." Gk)od temper is an inestimable blessing, both 
in the workshop and out of it. If people thought 
more of its value, they would be at more pains to 
secure it It was a saying of the great Addison, we 
thinks that a good temper was worth five hundred a 
year. The Christian workman knows how it is to 
be got When not a natural gift, it must be planted 
and watered by God in the soil of a regenerated 
nature. 

We well remember the words in which a man of 
this kind once spoke to us of the benefit of prayer 
in the morning before going to his work. " If for 
nothing else," he said, " it is invaluable for calming 
the temper. I might find," he said, " when I went 
to my bench, that some one had been interfering 
with my tools, and that I could not get what I 
wanted. Or the foreman might come round and 
blame me for something which I felt was not de- 
serving blame. Or some of my fellow- workmen 
might be angry at me, and load me with abuse. All 
that is very irritating, and at one time it would have 
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set me a-blaza But when I prepare myseK for it 
by prayer, I feel I have got a shield to resist it, and 
my time passes pleasantly and calmly." 

(2.) Be careful not to irritate the temper of others. 
When a man is discovered to be weak in temper, he 
is often made the hutt of his feUow- workmen. This 
is savage sport. It is like the bull-baitings of 
Spain. The writhings and tossings of the infuriated 
buU under the attacks of the dogs are the sport 
of the spectators. The writhings of a man out of 
temper under the assaults of his comrades are an 
equally coarse and savage sport. Foolish though it 
be in him to lose his temper, it is a fact that he 
does so. Then, the effect is to produce more of that 
feeling of alienation to which we have so often ad- 
verted as the curse of workshops. Less systemati- 
cally, too, there is often much provocation given to 
weak tempers. If workmen are their own friends, 
they will try to avoid this. Give unnecessary offence 
to none, but rather bear one another's burdens, and 
so fulfil the law of Christ 

(3.) Oaths, imprecations, and ihdecent language, 
should be most carefully avoided. We might say 
much of the awful sin of profanity, and illustrate the 
tendency of this hell-born practice to degrade this 
fair world to the level, and pollute its atmosphere 
with the exhalations, of heU. In this place, how* 
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'er, we jnerely remark, that the practice of cursing 

id swearing is a sign of weaJmess, and, if it did 

it call for pity, would be sure to awaken contempt. 

is a proof that those who practise it have no 

^mmand over higher and more refined means of 

iuencing others. It is a very frequent accom- 

of bullying, and serves the buUy as a 

tooL Take an instance from the early life of 

^oige Stephenson : " A man named Straker was a 

kt bully, a coarse swearing fellow, and a perfect 

it among the women and children. He would 

tearing into old Nanny the huckster's shop in 

LB village, and demand, in a savage voice, * What 's 

best ham the pund ? What 's floor the hunder ? 

it d'ye axe for prime bacon?' His questions 

ending with the miserable order, accompanied 

a tremendous oath, of * Gie 's a penny row 

>3^^oll) and a bawbee herrin' !' The poor woman was 

^^^JSually set all of a shake by a visit from this feUow. 

5^\ ^SCe was also a great boaster, and used to crow over 

"the robbers whom he had put to flight ; mere men 

in buckram, as everybody knew. We, boys," says 

Stephenson, "believed him to be a great coward, and 

determined to play him a trick. Two other boys 

joined me in way-laying Straker one night at a 

comer. We sprang out and called to him, in as 

gruff voices as we could assume, to ' stand and de- 
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liver/ He dropped down upon his knees in the diit, 
declaring he was a poor man, with a sma' family, 
asking ns for mercy, and imploring us as gentlemen 
to let him a-be. We couldn't stand this any longer, 
and set up a shout of laughter. Eecognising our 
boys' voices, he sprang to his feet again, and rattled 
out a voUey of oaths ; on which we cut through the 
hedge, and heard him shortly after swearing his way 
along the road to the yill-house." 

(4.) Be carefal not to force others tyrannically to 
adopt your plans, habits, and recreations. It is pure 
tyranny to persecute a feUow- workman because he ^ 
will not conform to aU the ways of the rest No doubt, « 
where many men are employed, there must be 2a 
certain uniformity in their way of working; and everjn 
intelligent workman wiU feel it right to confonn^ 
to a reasonable extent, to the practice of the shopi^ 
But to persecute a man because he will not confoima 
in every thing to the habits of the rest — ^because hc5 
will not drink with them, nor be amused at theiitf 
coarse jests, nor enter into their conspiracies, nor, ia- 
short, be as one of them — is pure tyranny. It is s 
practice that deserves the sturdiest denunciation, as 
a piece of mean and dastardly oppression, destructive 
to independence of mind and improvement of every 
kind, especially ruinous to the young, and fitted to de- 
grade the character of workmen wherever it prevails. 
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(5.) Cultivate a spirit of kindness to the young, the 

ftgp3d, and the infirm. Blindness shown by a workman 

to an apprentice is seldom or never forgotten. You 

Dxcty notice in the lives or letters of working men 

"^Ixo have risen to higher stations, how afifectionately 

th-^y speak of those who were kind to them in their 

^Pjjrenticeship. It is said that in India, when a 

^tiller is cruel to his son, the son comforts himself 

"y* the reflection, that he will one day be stronger 

tlxfiui his father, and able to turn him out of doors. 

■*^e father grows old and weak, the son strong and 

fto-fcive, and very probably the aged father becomes 

ttt^ drudge of the household, or is exposed to death 

^^ the banks of the Ganges. In some workshops, a 

BJ-stem prevails scaxcely less civilizei The journey- 

^^^n tyrannizes over the apprentice ; and when the 

Apprentice turns journeyman, and the journeyman a 

*feeble old man, the tables are turned, and the frail 

olcl man becomes the drudge of the establishment. 

^ut a right Christian spirit wiU change aU that. 

-A kind and considerate spirit to the young, secures 

kindness in turn from them to yourselves in your 

old age. A kind and considerate spirit to the ap*^'^ 

and infirm, wins the gratitude of their chil'1^'^^ ^^^ 

their children's children. The wli'^l^ o^fohnwrti. <«-..( 

is then pervaded by the spirit of jut^^-"— * -- ovt 

Young hearts, instead of b'^i'^r '*■ '^^- ■' '^"'^ 
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oppression, expand with all their native buoyancy ; 
and old age, instead of being querulous and crusty, 
still shows some traces of the glee and gladness of 
youtL The able-bodied and generous-minded woA- 
man, diffusing his benevolent regard to both old and 
young, becomes, like the firm and stately oak, that 
at once shelters the venerable tree beside it from 
the fury of the hurricane, and rears to strength and 
maturity the tender sapling under its grateful shade. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

" A FAIR day's wage FOR A FAIR DAY'S WORK" 

" Depend upon it, the interests of classes too often contrasted are identical, 
and it is only ignorance which prevents their uniting for each otlier's advan- 
tage. To dispel that ignorance, to show how man can help man, ought to be 
the aim of every pliilanthropio per8on."--Pniioe Consort's SpeecheB. 

That the labourer is worthy of his hire no one 
can or dares to deny ; but what the hire is of which 
he is worthy, or on what principle the amount of it 
is to be settled, is one of those questions which of 
late years especially have been discussed almost ad 
mfinitiim, and on which we seem to be about as far 
from a settlement as ever. " A fair day's wage for 
a fair day's work," is just another formula for ex- 
pressing the same thing; every one grants it in 
general terms ; but when you grapple with the prac- 
tical question, what is a fair da/s wage for a fair 
day's work, one man says one thing, and another, 
another ; and particularly, the worker of the work 
and the payer of the wage entertain very different 
opinions. Political economy has its ready answer-- 
and there is at least one great meiit in that answer 
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-its clearness and conciseness : a fair day's wage 
for a fair da/s work is just what it will bring in the 
market ; it is the auction value of it ; the smallest 
amount at which workmen will consent to sell their 
labour, and the largest which employers will consent 
to pay for it Wages, we are told, must depend on 
the law of supply and demand. When work is plen- 
tiful and hands are few, wages must and will be high ; 
when work is scarce and hands are plentiful, wages 
must and wiU be low. This, according to Political 
Economy, is the great law of nature, and it should 
be left to settle the question. As a general prin- 
ciple, this is doubtless correct The law of supply 
and demand must be the great regulator of wages. 
Any violent or artificial interference with this rule 
must in the end defeat its object, and lead to mis- 
chiel But it is still a question whether the law of 
supply and demand is a purely self-regulating one, 
whether it can be trusted to adjust itself, or whether 
it may not require at times a little artificial pressure 
— ^the kind of pressure which is supplied by com- 
binations and strikes — ^to determine what the rela- 
tion of demand to supply is at the time, what is 
the highest sum that employers can give, and the 
lowest that workmen will accept ? 

For our own part, we have a strong pre-dispo- 
8ition to view with favour any fair and feasible plau 
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t inoieasii^ the earnings of workmen. Many, no 
, receive very handsome remuneration ; but 
L on the other hand, many are niiderpatd, and have not 
la Buf&cient average share of the good things with 
B ■which God haa blessed the community. We say 
Klihis, well remembering that all cannot he ladies and 
itlemen ; all cannot attain to a refined and easy 
e of life ; the vast majority must continue to be 
d workers, content with mere food and raiment, 

■ hewera of wood and drawers of water. This is the 
■Inexorable law of Providence, and it were about as 
tvifie to try to change the law of gravitation as to 
^Interfere with this. Nor do we forget what an im- 
Emense amount of the aggregate wages of workmen 
Kis wasted, and how much better it would be for tens 
■ttf thousands of them, who lavish their earnings oa 
Kdnnk, if they were far poorer thau they ara But 
■'"trhat we look to is this. The present average wages 
I of many trades are barely sufficient to enable even 

■ Bteady and sober men, who waste nothing, ajid who 
Kliave families dependent on them, to live with a due 

I to their health, physical and moral. For 
B'example, no family where there are sons and daugh- 
B past the age of ten or twelve can be brought up 
I ss they ought to be, in a house having fewer than 
)ing apartments, one for the parents, one 
ins, and one for the daughters. Such 
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houses are, no doubt, as we shall show after- 
wards, within the reach of the better paid class of 
skilled workmen, but they are beyond the reach of 
a great many. Again, the present circumstances 
of workmen in time of sickness are often very die- 
plorable. Usually, there is no possibility of pio- 
curing for the sick one in a workman's family, the 
attention, the seclusion, the comforts which are re- 
quired. Hospitals are a great blessing, and do a 
world of good ; but they are little more than second- 
class substitutes for a more natural method; for, 
doubtless, it is the law of nature that the mother 
should nurse her own sick child, and that the wife 
or daughter should minister at the sickbed of her 
husband or her father. Again, there is a very criti- 
cal time in the history of large families, apt to tell 
very seriously upon the health and spirits of the 
mother, — ^when the children are young and earning 
nothing, when the family wants demand a great ex- 
penditure of money and toil and attention ; the 
mother^s own health is perhaps delicate ; her spirit 
gets oppressed by the load ; perhaps she loses self- 
control, and everything faUs into confusion. If her 
means were more ample, and she could procure some 
assistance, this crisis might be got over more safely. 
It is the same scarcity of means that creates the 
temptation to send out children to work when mere 
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infeuits, and before they have acquired the veiy rudi- 
ments of education. Still another thing is, that 
many workmen in old age die, as it were, upon their 
feet ; they have not the means of taking work easily 
when heart and flesh faint and fail ; their last years 
of life are often a Kving martyrdom ; many of them 
drag themselves to work when they ought more 
properly to be in bed. We have heard the widow, 
beside the dead body of her old man, describe, with 
a simple pathos that would have touched any one's 
heart, the mortal struggle of his last years between 
the desire to work, and the cruel grip of disease ; 
and tell how of an evening, when he was later than 
usual of coming home, she would go out to meet 
him, and find him resting on the parapet of a rafl- 
ing, struggling for breath ; and how, after he had re- 
covered himself a little, they would both totter along, 
till they reached their humble home, whose only 
comfort consisted in the blessing of God, and the 
simple, honest affection which they bore to one an- 
other. We are far from saying that prudent and 
careful Christian men and women may not do p 
great deal to lessen these evils. A very great deal 
unquestionably, they may do, as we shall try ■■■ 
show a little further on. But apart from that, th^ 
question demands attention — is there any Ip^vi'i 
way of influencing the gen'^^al \rraTigATneTi+^ At -r 
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ciety in favour of workmen ; any mode of making 
their wages somewhat higher, and their work some- 
what less ; of bringing the day's work and the day's 
wages nearer to an equality, nearer to what is the 
desirable condition of the working man's fenuly in 
an enlightened age and a Christian land ? 

Let us look candidly at some of the plans that 
have been proposed, aud, in some instances, carried 
into effect, with a view to this end. 

First, there is the plan of trades'-unions, combina- 
tions, and strikes. Workmen, under this plan, feel- 
ing that individually they are weak and helpless, 
and lie too much at the mercy of capitalists, form 
themselves into trade societies, which are designed 
to give to their members the strength that comes 
from imion, and to afford them protection and aid in 
every important matter where their interests are at 
stake. In particular, these imions are designed to 
aid the workmen in any dispute that may arise be- 
tween them and their employers as to the rate of 
wages, the hours of labour, the number of apprentices, 
and the regulations of the trade generally. When 
disputes arise between employers and employed, it 
is usually attempted to get them amicably settled ; 
but in the event of refusal by the employers to come 
to terms, recourse is had by the men to the strike, 
which, by throwing the capitalist on his beam-enda, 
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is expected to force him into the terms of the union. 
It is true that trades'-nnions, in addition to this, 
often make provision for their members in time of 
siclmess ; aid in transferring them and their families 
from one part of the coimtry to another, when they 
require to remove; and, in some cases, also assist 
them to emigrate. In these latter respects the good 
which they have done is beyond dispute. But these 
objects must be left out of view in judging of the 
bearing of such societies on the point now imme- 
diately before us — the amount of remuneration for 
the labour of workmen. The question is. Have 
trades'-unions and strikes had the effect of improving 
the condition of British workmen, and raising the 
wages of labour ? 

The inquiry resolves itself into two questions ; the 
one economical, the other moral It may be best, in 
the few remarks we have to make, to keep these 
separata As to the economical question — the nett 
result of trades -unions and strikes on the remu 
neration of working men — ^the subject is yet involvec 
in such clouds of debate as almost frighten one fron 
approaching it. The Social Science Association, n^ 
its meeting at Bradford in 1859, appointed a coir 
mittee to investigate the subject, and an elabor^^ 
report and docxmients, filling an o^^^^-^ vo1utt>« v - 
the result of the comTniHopV loWii, The .\\^^ 
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underwent a keen discussion at the meeting of the 
Association at Glasgow in 1860, and opposite opin- 
ions were maintained by representatives of sundry 
trades'-unions, on the one hand, and by those who 
disapproved of them on the other. The commit- 
tee, whose chairman was Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth, 
summed up their conclusions in no fewer than 
nineteen propositions, which, numerous though they 
were, embraced no decision whatever on the great 
leading question — the bearing of such societies on 
the actual amount of the wages of labour. In fact, 

« 

it was not attempted to be concealed that the great 
question was shirked, and its decision left over to a 
future time. 

It would be presumptuous in a mere onlooker to 
attempt to decide so vexed a question. We shall do 
little more than indicate our opinion that trades'- 
unions have on the wholfe a tendency to increase the 
wages of labour, and in this respect are beneficial to 
a limited extent to working men. It is true that 
many strikes have failed to accomplish their imme- 
diate object. But success can only attend a strike 
when two conditions meet : first, when the workmen 
are in the right; and second, when they can hold out 
longer than their employers. If the workmen be 
wrong as to the merits of the dispute ; that is to say, 
if the employers positively cannot <^ord to give in 
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t their demands, the strike of course mtiHt ulti- 
ely terminate i^aiast the workmen. Or if the 

Forkmen have not the means of continuing the 
3 long enough, in that case too, they must 
1 of their immediate object. But looking at the 

sieial tendency of strikes economically, it must 

e. admitted, we think, to be in favour of workmen. 

Wy make employers more careful not to provoke 
li a movement ; they make them more prompt in 
giving their workmen the benefit of larger proflca in 
good times ; the fact of a po3sible strike in the back- 
ground no doubt gives immense force to the work- 
men's demands. On the other hand, trades-unions 
among the men may give rise to combinations among 
the masters, and strikes on the one side have then- 
counterpart in locka-out on the other. And further, 
when any branch of trade is much threatened by 
strikes, that circnniBtance » must tend to prevent 
capitalists &om embarking in a business where so 
great derangements may occur. 

But even in an economical point of view, any 
benefit that strikes may bring is subject to a frightful 
discount from the tremendous suffering and sacrifice 
through which they drag workmen and their families 
at the time. This is a fearful subject, yet not with- 
out a sort of lurid glory in the eyes of some. The 
self-devotion of many working people in this cause 
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is something wonderfiiL They have poured liieir 
hard-earned wages into the union-treasury with a 
prodigality that reminds us of the profusion with 
which North and South have alike supported the 
civil war in America. They have returned to the 
charge again and again, ahnost before the wreck and 
debris of former conflicts had been cleared away. 
They have shown a measure of seK-denial and endur- 
ance in carrying out their strikes that have afforded 
the clearest evidence of the earnestness of their pur- 
pose and the sincerity of their faith. The very disre* 
gard in which they have been accustomed to hold the 
more visible and inmiediate results, has only shown 
that they expected ultimate benefits from them so 
great as to entitle them to look back on this baptism 
of blood, not only without shame, but with pride. 

If the economical benefit of the trades'-union and 
strike to the working man must be largely discounted 
in consideration of the sufferings and sacrifices at- 
tending them, a still larger deduction must be made, 
on account of the Trwral evils with which they are • 
unhappily connected. It is from the Christian point 
of view that we are here professing to consider what 
tends to the welfare of working people ; and in this 
light, the moral evils that have usually accompanied 
trades'-unions and strike are of a very seriou^, 
character. 
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For, in the first place, the very existence of these 
things has sprung from an uncomfortable, not to say 
unchristian relation between masters and men. In- 
stead of being to each other as fathers and children, 
or rather, let us say, as brothers and partners, having 
the same interests, and animated by a common desire 
to advance one another's good, they have too often 
been ranged against each other as enemies, and have 
watched one another with the keen eye of com- 
batants, each prepared to seize whatever he could 
wrest from the grasp of the other. The men have 
mistrusted the master, and the master has mis- 
trusted the men. The union, and especially the 
strike, have a powerful tendency to embitter this 
state of feeling, and to make it all but impossible 
for the workman to cherish a Christian spirit. Where 
the hostile spirit has been prevalent, masters have 
often been grievously to blame. The cold manner 
in which they have treated their workmen, driving 
them off into an attitude of suspicion and opposition, 
has been the real cause of strikes. In some cases 
it has been observed that the workmen of masters 
who have treated them in a Christian spirit have 
refused to strike, even when all others were on strike 
around them. And in other cases workmen have 
felt it a cruel necessity, when, in deference to the 
governing authorities of their union, they have been 
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forced to strike against a master whose treatment of 
them has been most kind and considerate. The 
general and hearty adoption of a Christian spirit in 
the bearing of masters towards their men would, we 
beUeve, bring strikes to a speedy end. 

Another of the moral evils usually attendant on 
strikes, is the persecution which the members of 
unions are tempted to practise towards those who 
are not members, and who are not willing to submit 
to their rules. Here, again, a most bitter and un- 
christian spirit of enmity is apt to be engendered. 
Even within the last few years, there have been in- 
stances of the most cruel and dastardly treatment of 
" scabs." We know, indeed, few things that would 
be more difficult than for a workman on strike to 
show a Christian spirit towards another workman in 
the same trade willing to work on the forbidden terms. 
The temptation to act in an' unchristian way is so 
strong that the conscientious workman must feel 
it one of the greatest trials of his life to steer his 
course right in such circumstances. 

Still another objection to the moral bearings of 
strikes is connected with the character of the men 
by whom the functions of leadership have often, 
though not always, been discharged. On this sub- 
ject, let us turn to the autobiography of Hugh 
Miller, and get the benefit of his experience. The 
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period to which his reminiscences refer was that 
which immediately succeeded the repeal of the Com- 
bination Laws in 1824, when workmen's unions 
became legal for the first time, and when the pro- 
moters of them were revelling in those excesses that 
often accompany the sudden acquisition of liberty. 
He was working as a journeyman mason at Niddrie, 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and was urged 
by his companions to join in a strike which they 
were trying to organize. Greatly to the surprise and 
disappointment of his friends, he refused to have 
anything to do with it His great objection was to 
the way in which combinations were conducted, not 
so much to the thing itself " I saw enough," he 
says, **to convince me that, though the right of com- 
bination, abstractly considered, is just and proper, 
the strikes which would result from it as conse- 
quences would be productive of much evil and little 
good ; and, in an argument with my friend, William 
Eoss" (who acted as clerk for a combined society of 
house-painters), " I ventured to assure him that his 
union would never benefit the operative house-painters 
as a class, and urged him to give up his clerkship. 
' There is a want,' I said, ' of true leadership among 
operatives in these combinations. It is the wilder 
spirits that dictate the conditions: ^^'^^ "oitchixx^ 
their demands high, they begji^ u.ohpU. j^ "u'ivn.\up 
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acquiescence in them on the quieter and more mode- 
rate among their companions. They are tyrants to 
their fellows ere they come into collision with their 
masters, and have thus an enemy in the camp, not 
unwilling to take advantage of their seasons of weak- 
ness, and prepared to rejoice, though secretly, may- 
hap, in their drfeats and reverses. And, further, 
their discomfiture will be always quite certain 
enough when seasons of depression come, from the 
circumstance that, fixing their terms in prosperous 
times, they will fix them rather with reference to 
their present power of enforcing them, than to ttat 
medium line of fair and equal adjustment on which 
a conscientious man would plant his foot, and make 
a firm stand. Men such as you, able and ready to 
work on behalf of these combinations, will of course 
get the work to do, but you will have little or no 
power given you in their direction; the direction 
will be apparently in the hands of a few fluent 
gabhers ; and yet even they will not be the actual 
directors — they will be but the exponents and voices 
of the general mediocre sentiment and inferior sense 
of the mass as a whole, and acceptable only so long 
as they give utterance to that; and so ultimately 
exceedingly little will be won in this way for work- 
ing men. It is well that they should be allowed to 
combine, seeing that combination is permitted to 
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those who employ them ; but until the majority of 
our working men of the south become very different 
from what they now are, greatly wiser and greatly 
better, there will be more lost than gained by their 
combinations/ " 

In this last sentence, Hugh Miller, with his usual 
sagacity, lays his finger on the true desideratvm, for 
the successful operation of combinations. The men 
must become wiser and better : wiser, so as to judge 
more correctly on what occasions there is just and 
good ground for making a stand; and better, that 
when the stand is made, it may be maintained in a 
Christian spirit. Let these conditions be fulfilled, 
and trades -unions will work for good. It is gratify- 
ing to know that many of the most intelligent friends 
of trades'-unions are themselves impressed with this 
conviction. The committee of the Social Science 
Association dwell with pleasure on the obvious and 
earnest desire now apparent to avoid or mitigate 
the moral evUs hitherto attendant on the quarrels 
between masters and men. The United Joiners of 
Glasgow urge that fuU publicity should be given tc 
all the proceedings of trades'-unions, and reporters 
should be present at the monthly and quarterly 
meetings. They propose also, that all trades shoulu 
have a court of arbitration, f^^ the f»ettle^ent of 'lii 
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putes likely to arise between employers and em- 
ployed, so as to avoid the barbarous remedy of a 
strike, and the frightful amount of misery that fol- 
lows in its train. The advancing influence of Chris- 
tianity seems to be fast placing the strike in the 
same category among trades as war among nations, — 
a last and frightful remedy, not to be thought of till 
all peaceful methods of adjusting quarrels have been 
exhausted, and patience and forbearance have reached 
their utmost limit. 

From the stormy and troubled waters of combina- 
tions and strikes, we make our escape with pleasure 
to a calmer region and a clearer sky. Another mode 
of improving the resources of workmen is coming 
every day into more and more notice, — ^the plan, we 
mean, of Co-operation. Perhaps the best way of 
introducing this subject, and showing its bearing 
upon the condition of working people, is to give a 
brief account of its actual history, since it came into 
operation at Eochdale, in Lancashire, some twenty 
years ago. 

In 1844, a society of working men in Eochdale 
set up a small store for the sale of provisions and 
clothing, on the principle of being at once buyers 
and sellers, and thereby securing to themselves the 
profit usually derived from the wholesale purchase. 
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and the retail sale of these articles. So small was 
the stock which they could secure at first, that its 
whole value was but £28, and a shopkeeper of the 
town sneeringly remarked that he could carry it all 
off in a wheel-barrow. It was agreed that the whole 
business of the concern should be transacted for 
ready money only, both in buying and in selling ; 
and to the determined adherence of the partners 
to this rule, which at first was far from popular, 
but whose excellence has been fully established, the 
success of the undertaking has been mainly owing. 
The number of members at the beginning was but 
28. It has gradually increased, and in 1863 it was 
no less than 4500, Each member at first took a £1 
share, which he was allowed to pay up by weekly 
instalments. Members are now allowed to hold £200 
of stock, but whatever be the number of their shares, 
they receive interest on them at five per cent Wheii 
members purchase goods, they pay, as has been said, 
in ready money. Corresponding to the amount of 
money paid, they receive tin tickets, marked with 
the sums, as vouchers of the payment, and when the 
profits are divided at the end of each quarter, they 
receive a share corresponding to the amount which 
the tin tickets show that they have purchased. To 
large purchasers this share of profits is very con- 
siderable^ B^^ 'Vi +.Vinq«: c«r"hrk0£ 'Vmnilior i.t»A 1a.t>^a ftTV 
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the largest buyers, these also receive the laigest 
share of profits. As a Lancashire man puts it — 

" The more we eat 
The more we geet ;*• 

a glorious consolation to the fathers of big fami- 
lies. To Eochdale, and not to the " fiur West," 
we may go — 

*' Where children are blessings, and he who hath most^ 
Has aid to his fortune, and riches to boast ; 
Where a man is a man, if he 's willing to strive, 
The humblest may share in the fruits of this hiye." 

This society has had a career of amazing prosperity, 
and the members have been very greatly benefited. 
Not only have they obtained for their money a much 
larger share of the necessaries of life than they could 
have secured by the ordinary mode of purchase, but 
in consequence of the rigid adherence to the sys- 
tem of ready-money payments, they have acquired 
habits of forethought and management which are 
of the utmost value. The society appropriates £400 
a year to the maintenance of a library and four 
reading-rooms for the use of its members. It has 
given donations to the Dispensary, the Deaf and 
Dumb and Blind Asylums, and to the Manchester 
Infirmary, and has presented a handsome drinking 
fountain to the town of Eochdale. It has also con- 
tributed £1500 for relieving the distress in the dis- 
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trict Its operations are now on a very large scale, 
so much so that, over the counters, its stores take, 
on an average, nearly £3400 a week. 

The " Equitable Pioneers " (as this society called 
itself) has pioneered to some purpose. It has 
become a firuitful mother of children. The accumu- 
lated investments of its members increased beyond 
the need of the society itself, and it became neces- 
sary to consider how the surplus capital was to be 
used. The idea of starting a flour-mill occurred to 
some of the members. .The idea was carried out 
This was assuming a new character ; it was entering 
into business as capitalists, and depending not on 
themselves as hitherto, but on the public as their 
customers. The difficulties encountered in this new 
speculation were very considerable. But they were 
overcome, and the undertaking became so successful, 
that, in 1863, the amount of funds invested was 
£41,714 ; the business done, £152,492 ; and the pro*- 
fits, £10,158. 

Another stage of the co-operative movement was 
the establishment of a co-operative cotton-factory. 
This branch of their imdertaking has also gone 
on successfully, although they have been obliged to 
relax a little their rule as to exacting cash-payments 
from the purchasers of their yams. The building 
and its contents have cost no less than £40,000. It 

H 
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should be added, that in EocMale many other co- 
operative societies were called into existence hj the 
success of the first Amongst others, a Turkish-bath 
Society has been formed. Another society has for 
its object to build houses, at an expense of £50,000, 
for its members. In many other places, too, similar 
societies have been formed. According to a paper 
read by Dr. Watts of Manchester, at Glasgow, in 
1860, upwards of a million sterling was invested in 
the co-operative companies then in operation, or 
in the progress of formation. There does not seem 
to be any peculiar difficulty in the management, or 
any inconvenience arising from the number of part- 
ners. In some cases, the same parties are both 
masters and men, employers and employed, capi- 
talists and labourers. It was attempted to carry out 
this arrangement in the Co-operative Cotton Spin- 
ning Mills, but the attempt had to be abandoned. 
This is the difficult point in the scheme of co-opera- 
tion, and it would be hardly safe, as yet, to hazard 
an opinion on it. 

Among the distinguished men that have advo- 
cated the principle and practice of co-operation, Me, 
Hill, Eecorder of Birmingham, stands prominent, 
and the great weight which his judgment must ever 
carry, gives to his opinion a very high value. In a 
recent communication with which he has favoured 
uBi Mr. Hill says: ''The experience of two years 
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more than I had when I wrote the papers [for the 
Social Science Association], has strengthened my 
opinion in favour of * Co-operative Societies/ They 
are now, however, on their trial, and experience wiU 
soon speak decidedly pro or con. . . . The stability 
of that class of co-operative societies which aims at 
expending an income to the best advantage, cannot, 
I think, be doubted, if the rules are framed on the 
best models, and if no laxity creep into their ad- 
ministration ; the main point being to buy and sell 
rigidly for ready money. Of the class of co-opera- 
tive societies whose object is to enable its members 
to gain an income, I cannot speak so positively as 
to their stability, although my hopes are very strong. 
Yet several important principles for their conduct 
are still in controversy, which causes a vibration 
between a qiKm-socioiism on the one side, and the 
constitution of a mere joint-stock company on the 
other. . . . The permanence of co-operation implies 
a steady disposition on the part of all to make some 
sacrifice of individual claims to the public good — 
meamng thereby chiefly public harmony. Manu- 
factures and conmierce carried on without regard to 
such a principle cease to be co-operation ; while on 
the other hand, if too much sacrifice be demanded, 
the iastitution slides into Socialism, and like ice in 
a thaw, fails to bear the weight imposed on it" 
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Here, then, is a method of substantialLy benefiting 
the condition of the working classes, that is certainly 
much more full of interest and of promise than all 
the combinations and strikes that have ever been. 
Among the arrangements that mainly contribute to 
its success are these : the system of ready-money 
payment, and the fact that each member must to 
some extent — ^it may be to a very small extent — ^be 
an owner of capital Eoth of these are most im- 
portant arrangements, as we shall endeavour to show 
in our next chapter. To make the workman a 
capitalist, seems, to us, to lie at the foundation of 
every trustworthy plan for the enlargement of his 
means. A very good plan some will no doubt say, 
but how are they to get the capital ? We believe 
the question to be capable of a satisfactory answer, 
but meanwhile we must adjourn it to another 
chapter. 

And, in the mean time, we close by saying a few 
words on what Dr. Chalmers, who was a great 
political economist as well as theologian and philo- 
sopher, regarded as the best and safest road for the 
elevation of the condition of workmen. The sub- 
stance of his view is contained in the following 
passage from his work on the Economy of Large 
Towns : — " We believe it to be in reserve for society, 
that of the three component ingredients in valu^ 
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the wages of labour wiU at length rise to a perma- 
nently larger proportion than they now have either 
to the profit of stock or to the value of land, and 
that thus workmen will share more equally than 
they do at present, with capitalists and proprietors 
of the soil, in the comforts and even the elegancies 
of lifa But this will not be the achievement of 
desperadoes: it will be come at through a more 
peaceful medium ; through the medium of a growing 
worth and a growing intelligence among the people. 
It wiU bless and beautify that coming period, when 
a generation, humanized by letters, and elevated by 
the light of Christianity, shall, in virtue of a higher 
taste and a larger capacity than they now possess, cestse 
to grovel as they do at present among the sensualities 
of a reckless dissipation/' The view held by the 
author of this passage was, that the true way for the 
working classes to raise their wages and better their 
condition was to rise in the scale of intelligence 
and worth. 

Let us take an illustration of the actual operation 
of this law. A workman, animated by the desire to 
raise his family and himself to a higher platform, 
win strive to attain the highest degree of skill and 
excellence in his department of labour. As skill, 
steadiness, and civility increase the value of labour, 
be ynJl be under a constant inducement to cultivate 
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these qualities. His mind will be on the alert to 
find out the best modes of doing his work. He will 
be carefal both of his time and his money; most 
anxious to lose no time^ not a day, nor even an hour ; 
he wiU avoid extravagant habits, such as drinking, 
smoking, snuffing; he wiU abstain from worthless and 
expensive amusements, like gambling and theatre- 
going; and without being necessarily stingy or 
narrow, wiU often deny himself passing indulgences, 
with the reflection, " I can do easily without thenu" 
It is just such a man, too, that wiU look with fa- 
vour on the scheme of co-operation we have been 
considering ; he wiU regard it as a useful instru- 
ment for attaining the laudable object he has in 
view; its rule of ready-money payments wiU not 
frighten him ; its demand for a little capital to be 
sunk in its business will not upset him; he will 
patiently and cheerfully set himself to meet all its 
requirements. Doubtless it is because the middle 
class of Scotchmen have usually had a larger share 
than others of these qualities, that they have in so 
many instances improved their worldly condition. 
And it is because the Irish poor have been so 
wanting in these qualities that they have usually 
handed down unimpaired to their children, the 
poverty, the squalor, and the misery which ^ere 
bequeathed to them by their fathers. 
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But this reminds us that there is a Scylla as well 
as a Chaiybclis in the sea over which we are now 
endeavottring to steer the workman, and we must 
take care not to dash him against the rock of world- 
liness while trying to keep him clear of the guK of 
waste and want. It is a difficult thing to use the 
world as not abusing it. Some friends of the work- 
ing man, in trying to guide him to the improvement 
of his temporal condition, do so in a miserably 
worldly spirit. They speak to him as if rising in 
the worid were the chief end of man; as if the 
highest possible object of life were to make a com- 
fortable nest for one's-self and one's family, — ^to 
extract from this passing world aU the good which 
it is capable of yielding. From the bottom of our 
heart, we deprecate this spirit. We know no charac- 
ter more contemptible than Mr. Worldly Wiseman, 
and no form of idolatry more withering, more fatal 
to everything pure and lovely and noble, than the* 
worship of money. Where money is the chief good, 
all forms of miserable parsimony, aU the low arts of 
paltry saving, will come like a cloud between the 
miser and his duty. Worthy parents will be left to 
drag out their old age in struggKng penury, whfle 
their children are saviog and rising in the world; 
brothers and neighbours waxen poor and fallen into 
decay, will be allowed to sigh in vain for the trifle 
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that would set them on their feet; and when the 
claims of some noble Christian enterprise are pre- 
sented, ingenuity will be taxed to discover some 
plausible excuse for giving nothing in its support 
Miserable, miserable ! God forbid that anything now 
said should be perverted to an end so contemptibla 
But difficult though it be to find the middle 
channel between Scylla and Charybdis, between 
waste and worldliness, it does exist, and may be 
found. On the one hand, money is not to be 
despised. Mr. Henry Taylor says with great truths 
" The philosophy which affects to teach us a con- 
tempt of money does not run very deep ; . . . there 
are few things in the world of greater importance. 
And so manifold are the bearings of money upon the 
lives and characters of mankind, that an insight 
which should search out the life of a man in his 
pecuniary relations, would penetrate into almost 
every cranny of his nature. He who knows, like St. 
Paul, both how to spare and how to abound, has a 
great knowledge ; for if we take accoimt of all the 
virtues with which money is bound up — ^honesty, 
justice, generosity, charity, frugality, forethought, 
self-sacrifice — and of their co-relative vices, it is a 
knowledge which goes near to cover the length and 
breadth of humanity; and a right measure and 
manner in getting, saving, spending, taking, lending, 
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boTTowing and bequeathing, would almost argue a 
perfect man." 

On the other hand, infinite care needs to be taken 
to keep money in its proper place — as a means to 
good, but not the good — as a servant, not a master. 
Economy is a good thing, but like other good qualities, 
it is apt to degenerate. Forethought in providing 
against coming evil is a good thing ; but unless it be 
guided by a Christian spirit, it degenerates into mere 
confidence in the creature and independence of the 
Creator. Let no care bestowed on worldly concerns 
lead any to forget that, apart from the favour and 
blessing of God, this world can profit nothing. Never 
did our blessed Saviour ask a more solemn question 
than this, What is a man profited, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ? 



CHAPTEE V. 

MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR MONEY. 
" Tliat nothing be lost."~JoHN vi. 12. 

Our last chapter has made it pretty plain (to 
ourselves at least) that there is no royal road by 
which the working people of this, or of any other 
joimtry, can spring at a bound to a position of much 
greater social comfort. At the same time we have 
seen that, though there is no royal road, there is a 
path by which, if they choose, they may gradually 
lise to a higher level, and enjoy an enlarged amount 
of social prosperity. One side of this road, one part 
of this plan, we have already tried to describe ; but 
the description is incomplete untU we speak of 
another. 

The leading principle that we would now lay 
down is, that the social elevation of workmen as a 
class does not depend merely on their earning higher 
wages, but also on their turning to the best account 
what they actually earn ; in other words, if work- 
men would rise as a class, they should look, not only 
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to their eamings, but also to their expenditure. If 
they do so, we believe they are likely to find, in the 
first place, that what they actually earn may, as a 
general rule, be spent more profitably ; and, in the 
second place, that this wiser expenditure wiU react 
favourably upon their eamings, and make these con- 
siderably greater than they are. 

In entering on this subject, we know that we are 
treading on delicate ground. We are liable to leave 
behind us a very erroneous impression of our mean- 
ing. We may be represented as bringing promiscu- 
ous charges against a whole class, while we have in 
view but a portion of that class. Our honest endea- 
vour to offer useful suggestions may be interpreted 
as an impertinent attempt to dictate. Any expres- 
sion of grief at the recklessness of some, may be 
resented as an insult to the character of alL Know- 
ing these dangers, we crave indulgence ; and we do 
so the more confidently, that we believe that our 
general tone must mal^e it clear that nothing can be 
further fipom our purpose than to dictate or to mis- 
lepresent 

It is impossible to deny that a vast amount of 
workmen's eamings, squeezed from human thews 
and sinews, is put, as soon as earned, into a bag 
with holes. Eirst and foremost among the causes of 
this gigantic mis-spending are the drinking habits 
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of a large proportion of workmen. The facts that 
have again and again been given to the public in 
illustration of this, are utterly overwhelming. At a 
meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, held in Edinburgh in 1851, Mr. 
Porter first gave publicity to a fact that ever since 
has, in forms innumerable, been exciting the amaze- 
ment of the world. It is, that the working men of 
the United Kingdom consimie every year upwards 
of twenty millions' worth of spirits, upwards of 
twenty-five millions' worth of beer, and upwards of 
seven millions' worth of tobacco — making, in all, 
£53,413,165 sterling! 

Mr. Clay, of Preston, in analysing carefully the 
expenditure of 131 workmen employed in one miU, 
found that their gross earnings were £164, 16s. a 
week, and that of that simi £34, 15s. was spent in 
liquors. Excluding twelve, who were teetotallers, it 
was foimd that the average yearly expenditure of the 
rest was £1 1, 7s. 9d. each, while fifteen spent up- 
wards of 25 per cent, of their earnings on drink, and 
forty-one more from 25 to 75 per cent. Mr. William 
Chambers mentions, in his tract on Mis-ea>penditure, 
that several years ago, in visiting a large printing- 
ofi&ce in London, he was struck with the amount of 
beer supplied for the workmen, and ascertained that 
few of them spent less than a shilling a day on beer. 
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making an expenditure for each^ on that article alone, 
of £18 a year. In an ironwork at Sunderland, a 
man was pointed out to him, who at one time earned 
a guinea a day, or from £300 to £400 a year, but 
having spent aU on drink, he was reduced to a lower 
department, with a guinea a week in place of a day. 
In another work, a Frenchman was pointed out to 
him who earned £5, 10s. a week, but by exercising 
economy, he was on the way to realize a competency, 
with which he would probably return soon to his 
native country.^ 

Of all wasteful and improvident workmen, none 
perhaps can surpass the navvy. A civil engineer, 
acquainted with railway undertakings, has calcu- 
lated that navvies usually spend on drink from 7s. 
to 8s. a week each, and that on an average, for every 
mile of railway, upwards of £1000 has been squan- 
dered in liquor. If the railways of the United 
Kingdom extend to 10,000 miles, this would give 
the vast sum of ten millions as thrown away on 
drink in their construction. We say deliberately, 
thrown away (and if thrown away, it is worse than 

1 French and German workmen have frequently more economy and 
forethought than English. The author of Workmen and their Diffi- 
cutties mentions a remarkable instance of this. A French workman, 
in the employment of Chance Brothers, Birmingham, receiving the 
unusually high wages of £10 a week, was found on leaving to have 
accumulated in the hands of his master no less a sum than £5000, 
while no Englishman at the time had more than £50.— (P. 150.) 
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thrown away), because, if medical testdmony and 
wide experience be worth anything, it is certain 
that the habitual use of strong drink and tobacco, 
by men in good health, and in the fall enjoyment 
of their physical powers, is not only not a benefit, 
but aji injury. 

If working men, between the age of eighteen and 
thirty, would only practise a careful economy, more 
would be done by far than can be done by any 
other social arrangement for elevating their condition 
and enlarging their comfort. Observe, we do not 
say by any other means whatever, but by any other 
social arrangement. 

Young men have often been termed the hope of 
their country, and the hope of the Church. In a 
moral and religious point of view, the crisis of a 
young man's life usually arrives before the age of 
twenty. "What one is to be during the whole of 
life depends mainly, in nine cases out of ten, on 
what one is before twenty. This consideration gives 
a solemn and overwhelming interest to a period of 
life where the temptations to carelessness are very 
numerous. Too often, young men do not realize the 
necessity of being in earnest at aU till they have 
passed that period. But to pass that period is to 
lose a tide the like of which never returns; none 
are more sensible of this than those who have let 
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yontli slip past before they began to be earnest ; in 
after years, when they did turn over a new leaf, 
sxLcli persons have never ceased to regret the advan- 
tages which they lost, and the evils which they 
suffered. 

It is but another application of the same great 

tsxath, to affirm that the elevation of the great body 

of working men depends more upon the way in 

"Vrhich workmen from eighteen to thirty dispose of 

"fclieir earnings, and conduct themselves generally, 

"fcian upon any other economical consideration. That 

Cilass of workmen, we firmly believe, hold in their 

laands the destiny of their body as a whole. We 

"Vsdsh, at the outset, to make this statement as em- 

X>tatic as possibla You may judge afterwards 

"whether we make out the proof of it or not Young 

xnen at that age are often prevented by modesty 

from appreciating the influence they may exert, and 

the good they may do. 

But to proceed. The period of life which we have 
named is that during which it is least difficult for 
the working man to save something from his earn- 
ings. In most cases, the young journeyman earns 
as much as other workmen ; but his necessary ex- 
penditure is much more limited. UntU he is mar- 
ried, he has commonly but himself to maintain; 
and for a few years after marriage, his children are 
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young, and cost comparatively little. If he live then 
as he must live some years after, it is surely no ex- 
travagant supposition that, wages being good and 
steady, he may lay past a sum of 3s. a week. This 
sum, at the end of the period in question, if judi- 
ciously invested, would amount to considerably up- 
wards of £100 ; and if every working man, or nearly 
every working man in the kingdom, were owner of 
such a sum, and were moreover a man of such 
character and habits as the possession of it in these 
circumstances would imply, it is not difficult to see 
that something like a revolution in the social con- 
dition of the working classes would be realized. 

For in truth, there is nothing of a worldly kind 
that so holds down the working classes as their 
being from hand to mouth — and nothing that wonld 
so better their condition in a hundred ways as the 
possession of a little capital At present, if a work-- 
ing man sees a favourable opening to commence 
business on his own accoimt, where a little capital is 
needed, he is merely tantalized by the thought how 
entirely beyond his power is the situation which 
would have suited him so welL If a difference with 
his employer throws him idle, he, and it may be 
thousands more, are cast on the precarious supplies 
of the trade-union,— a supply not sufficient to keep 
the best of his property from thft pawnshop, or to 
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prevent him from running into debt with his trades- 
men. Let the cause of his difficulty be what it may, 
nothing is more helpless than the condition of a 
working man, with a family depending on him, 
even after the immediate difficulty has passed away. 
For the difficulty has left sundry legacies behind it. 
Simday-clothes worn out, and no means of replacing 
them ; debt to tradesmen, with all the disadvantages 
of a system of credit ; the necessity of resorting to 
some club-shop where clothes or other goods may 
be obtained, at an advance perhaps of twenty-five 
per cent, on condition of the price being paid up in 
weekly instahnents — such things keep a man in 
perpetual trouble— doom him, to speak plainly, to a 
state of slavery. The man in truth is not a free 
agent He may hear of employment to be got at a 
distance on highly favourable terms, but for want of 
the means of transport, he cannot reach the place ; 
he may wish to emigrate, but for want of money 
the notion is impracticable ; he may have a highly 
talented child, whom a good education would be 
sure to advance, but the other children are coming 
on, and this one must be put out at the earliest 
period to any employment where he can earn his 
bread. Practically, the difference between having 
nothing, and having a hundred pounds, is the differ- 
ence between slavery and freedom. I^ may sound 
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strange for a minister of the Gospel to urge men to 
try to save money, but surely it is not strange to 
uige them to work out their freedom. We are j&rmly 
convinced that what we have recommended is in 
harmony with the will of God ; provided always (as 
we uiged in the last chapter), the money is not 
prized for its own sake, and is not sought to be 
enjoyed or employed without the favour and bless- 
ing of God ; and provided the desire to realize it is 
not the ruling passion, and does not interfere with 
the claims of justice, charity, and religion; does not 
destroy the spirit of geniaKty and godliness — ^in a 
word, does not degrade the man into the miser, the 
Christian into the worldling. 

Suppose now, that in this spirit, young workmen 
generally, from eighteen to thirty, should enter into 
this design, and carry it fairly out ; — ^let us tx)nsider 
how it would tell upon their other habits and in- 
terests. Obviously, it would be a great discourage- 
ment to drinking ; the two habits could not go on 
together; the one must destroy the other; and it 
would be a great matter if the habit of saving had 
the start of the other; possession would prove itself 
mne points of the law. Moreover, the spirit of 
steadiness and diligence that would be sure to 
characterize such workmen, would make their labour 
more valuable^ and most probably would either pt6^ 
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cure promotion in the establishment, or an advance 
of pay. Able to make his purchases with cash — at 
co-operative stores, if such existed, the workman 
would find his money go much further than if he 
were struggling with debt and credit and clubs. 
Avoiding the low and grovelling company in which 
dissipated people find their natural element, his soul 
would go out towards more refinement, more cul- 
ture, more self-respect; this would set in motion 
the process already referred to as the favourite 
scheme of Dr. Chalmers ; — becoming conscious of a 
liigher class of wants, he would make greater efforts 
to have them supplied, and be at greater pains to 
avoid whatever would interfere with their gratifica- 
tion. Let us farther ask which of these two classes 
of working men would be most accessible to the 
influences of religion. Experience shows beyond a 
doubt that the dissipated, the wasteful, the thought- 
less on temporal matters, are the very least acces- 
sible to spiritual truth. They form a class among 
whom hardly one regular church-going family can 
be found. They are the heart-breaks of the city 
missionary, the territorial minister, and the district 
visitor. Divine grace can. reach the worst of them, 
and the voice of Him who received the chief of 
sinners does sometimes fall on their hearts with an 
electric thrill that arresta and subdues. In a time 
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of revival, such persons do often furnish materials 

# 

for those mighty changes which, like the thunder 
and lightning in nature, seem designed to startle a 
slumbering world into a sense of the awful power of 
God. But the quieter and more ordinary influences 
of Divine grace, corresponding to the more silent 
and constant forces in the kingdom of nature, do 
not take effect on these wasteful masses. Careless 
of their future in the life that now is, they are 
stiU more reckless of the eternal hereafter ; neither 
fearing (rod nor regarding man, they seldom look 
beyond the passing moment, and will not listen to 
the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. 
In the case of steady and well-doing men, it is cer- 
tainly easier to ape religion, to have the religiouB 
skin covering the ungodly heart. And this no doubt 
is often the case. But well-conditioned families lie 
much more directly open to the ordinary influences 
of Divine grace ; and in point of fact, they are ever 
recruiting the Church with some of its steadiest 
members and healthiest blood. Formalism and 
hypocrisy may no doubt be often found on such 
soil; but it is at the samej time the good ground, 
where the seed may come best to maturity, and 
yield thirty, sixty, or a hun dredfold. 

One of our chief reasong&i for urging upon young 
workmen to lay up a store ( )f money during their less 
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encumtered years is, that they may thereby be effec- 
tually deprived of all ground or temptation for run- 
ning into debt. On this point we would now speak 
a few earnest words. Debt, in cases innumerable, 
is the working man's cancer. And to speak candidly, 
there is too much cause to fear that it is widely 
prevalent among the class. No doubt it prevails 
chiefly among the drunken and dissipated ; but even 
among others it is apt to get a footing, and once it 
lays its grip upon any one, it is no child's play to 
force it off. We have been told that in the letter- 
boxes of some public works, it is no uncommon 
thing to find dozens of summonses against workmeil 
in the employment of the company. In a single year 
lately there was in Glasgow the almost incredible 
number of 30,000 cases in which wages were arrested 
for debt.^ The practice had become so common, and 
the annoyance to employers had become so great, 
that they petitioned Parliament to repeal the law 
which allows creditors to arrest wages in the hands 
of employers for smaU debts. It is difficult to say 
whether the social or the moral and spiritual evils 
caused by a state of debt and embarrassment are the 
more numerous. Credit must always be an expen- 
sive system. To the working man it is quite ruinous. 
Driven to shops where credit is allowed, but where 

» Social Science Association, 1860. Paper by Geo. Anderson, Esa. 
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a far higher price is charged to cover the increased 
risk and loss, he pays probably one-third or one- 
half more for the necessaries of life than if he pur- 
chased them at ready-money stores. We have seen 
it stated that a man with only 1 2s. a week would save 
£5 a year by paying in ready money. Seldom fur- 
nished with a spare article of clothing, he or his 
children have often to wear their best, when a cheaper 
and coarser article would be far more to the purposa 
A frequent customer of the pawnshop, he both loses, 
for long periods of time, the benefit of the articles he 
has acquired, and pays a heavy price for the accom- 
jnodation which the pawnbroker aflFords. Sometimes 
he must reaKze any property he may have at any 
price, to meet a pressing emergency. The costs of 
the summons added to the original debt often plunge 
him into aggravated difficulties. For want of the 
rent at term-time, he may have to quit a house 
healthful and convenient for his work, and thrust 
himseK into any hole, however distant, however 
uncomfortable, however wretched in point of neigh- 
bours, where he can find an open door. 

These are but samples of the social evils of a 
state of debt; the moral and spiritual form a not 
less ugly list. First, there is loss of character, and 
deservedly ; for he who ctdpably withholds his due 
from another is an evil-doer, an unjust man, the 
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author of a wrong. There may be ground for com- 
passion for him, and it may be true that when he 
incurred the obligation, he did not intend to commit 
the wrong, he intended to act honourably ; but it is 
not less true that he has done the wrong, and is 
doing it ; — ^in point of fact, therefore, he is a doer 
of eviL He and his class are grievous enemies of 
the poor man; it is his practice that makes the 
poor man's rent so high, and many of the articles 
of daily life so dear : honest men have to pay for 
the dishonest; and landlords and dealers have to 
make their terms exorbitant, that what they lose by 
the one they may make up by the other. Further, 
there is nothing more likely to break down a man's 
truthfulness, and to promote the spirit of deceit and 
falsehood, than a state of money-embarrassment. 
There is hardly a situation in the world in which it 
is more difficult to be truthful than that of a debtor 
pressed by creditors, and eager to keep up appear- 
ances. We do not know that one man in a hundred 
is able to stand this ordeal; the temptation is so 
overpowering to represent things as better than 
they are, to make promises which he cannot fulfil, 
and even give solemn assurances which are utterly 
imtrue. It is terrible to think of the way in which 
a man in these circumstances learns to play loose 
with his conscience ; first, he persuades himself that 
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this is no ordinary case, that the ordinary rules of 
morality do not apply here, otherwise bad would 
rapidly become worse, the creditors would not get 
what they might get, everything would go at once to 
ruin ; he pleads with his conscience that there is a 
stem necessity for his using a little freedom with 
trutL At first he does it painfully and reluctantly ; 
but by and by easily and freely, till even he himself 
gets startled and horrified at the length to which he 
has gone. This state of embarrassment is a state of 
constant worry ; and as in every case of worry, the 
temper is apt to get sharp and impatient, and a 
craving arises for soothing draughts. Where the 
embarrassment does not arise from unforeseen and 
unavoidable causes, the whole moral and spiritusd 
frame gets unhinged and twisted. Prayer becomes 
a form, the Lord's Supper a kind of hypocrisy; and 
any religious comfort of former days is only recalled 
as a happy dream of brighter times. Often, too, 
debt and drinking act and react upon each other : 
debt produces drinking, and drinking produces debt; 
and flying from the iron arms of the one to the 
clammy embrace of the other, the poor workman 
often rolls and tumbles over between them into a 
premature grave, leaving widow and children to 
scramble, as they best may, for the means which he 
was bound to provida 
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Honour then the rule of the New Testament: 
" Owe no man any thing, but to love one another." 
As much as lieth in yon, study to " provide things 
honest in the sight of all men." In order to this, 
allow me to counsel two things : one is, — in all your 
buying and selling, your spending, your lending 
and your borrowing, acknowledge God. Submit 
everything to His inspection, and court in every- 
thing His approval And do not fancy in so doing 
that yon are dealing with a hard and rigorous 
Master, but with a kind and considerate Father. 
God knows aU the poor man's difficulties, and if he 
would believe it. He feels deeply for him. Jesus 
knows the poor man's lot, and in his pinched and 
straitened home at Nazareth, He experienced all the 
hardships of the poor man's family. " We have not 
an high priest that cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities ; ... let us therefore come boldly 
to the throne of grace." 'He that prays and has 
confidence in his Father has his heart wonderfully 
kept up in the very thickest difficulties ; and when 
the heart is kept up, the head keeps clear, and the 
nerves fiim, and order is maintained, and there is a 
cheering word for his partner, whose knees are 
beginning to totter ; and both thank God and take 
courage, and raUy and return to the fight ; and with 
that great battle-cry, " The Lord of hosts is with 
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us," they charge the hosts of temptation, and return 
to the hard but honourable path of honest poverty 
and patient toil 

The other counsel we would give, in order to avoid 
debt, is, to try to do without what you have not at 
the time the means of providing. In many cases^ it 
is to be feared, persons run into debt, by procuring 
luxuries and finery, while they can barely afford to 
pay for necessaries. This is more than thoughtless- 
ness, it is positive and flagrant dishonesty. Orna- 
ments and finery worn at the expense of justice, 
charity, and piety, have the devil's mark upon them. 
A curse goes with them that wiU one day make its 
sting felt in the wearer's heart How infinitely 
better, rather than run the risk of that curse, to 
learn to say, as often as the desire rises in the heart 
for things beyond reach of the purse — " never mind, 
we can do without them." 

If the working man has been fortunate enough to 
accumulate a sum of money, or if he is in the course 
of doing so, an important question arises. What is 
the best mode of investing it ? The question is im- 
portant, because, of the modes that oflFer themselves, 
some are extremely undesirable. From time to time, 
the newspapers have a sad tale to unfold of work- 
men, tradesmen, governesses, and others (whose sav- 
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ings represent an enormous amount of self-denying 
frugality), beiog induced to invest their all in the 
bubble scheme of heartless speculators, that bursts 
in a few months, without leaving a wreck behind. 
In general, it may be assumed that any tempting 
prospects of unusually large returns for money are 
attended with increased risks, and are therefore un- 
suitable as investments for the working classes. 
Misled by such tempting offers, many have dis- 
covered, at the very time when they hoped to be 
enjoying the fruits of their industry, that the whole 
was inevitably lost 

The following are some of the plans that present 
themselves as suitable to the circumstances of the 
working classes : — 

1. Savings' Banks, when guaranteed by the na- 
tional security, have the benefit of great safety, great 
convenience, and almost constant accessibility. The 
recent multiplication of these institutions in con- 
nexion with the Post Office, has brought them with- 
in reach of persons resident in all parts, whether of 
town or country. At any time during the hours of 
business, they receive deposits from a shilling up- 
wards ; they pay a fair rate of interest, usually better 
than other banks ; while the depositor has complete 
control over the money, and may at any time with- 
draw it in whole or in part. If a lad of eighteen 
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were to commence depositing a shilling weekly, and 
to continue doing so to the age of sixty, he would 
by that time have paid in the sum of £109, and, 
besides this, he would be entitled to upwards of £80 
of interest If his deposit were two shillings a week, 
the sum to which he would be entitled would be 
close on £400. Even in cases where it is not de* 
signed to keep the money constantly in the Savings' 
Bank, it affords the opportunity of depositing it in 
weekly or other instalments until it shall have 
accumulated to the sum necessary for some other 
investment^ 

1 Perhaps we cannot convey a better idea of the benefits of the 
Sayings' Bank than by quoting the following letter from a yotmg 
man, that appeared a few years ago in the columns of an Edinburgh 
magazine : — " Arriving at Edinburgh about three years ago, with diffi- 
culty, like many strangers, I succeeded in getting a little to do, when 
an acquaintance suggested the great importance of depositing now and 
then a few shillings in the Savings' Bank, mentioning what a blessing 
it would prove to be in the event of sickness or accident. I thought 
it was foolishness for me to imagine to save any money, when my 
wages would not average five shillings a week — at other times perhapi 
not three— never exceeding ten and sixpence. However, I formed a 
resolution, and made what I thought a great effort, entering the 
Savings' Banlc, for the first time, on the 15th of February 1844, de- 
positing six shillings. Shortly thereafter I entered service ; firom 
which time I had statedly eleven shillings a week, afterwards in- 
creased to twelve. Instead of getting my wages on Saturday, I gener- 
ally got it on Monday, proceeding immediately to the Savings' Bank 
with a little. It matters little what sum may be brought there ; the 
poor man's shilling is as welcome as the rich man's poimd. I would 
urge all those who may deposit any portion of their savings, to see 
the necessity of doing so on receiving ; for, as my own experience 
taught me, if delayed on Monday, the consequence was, it was not 
done at all — there are so many temptations in the way leading a man 
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2. Another plan that offers itself for receiving the 
savings of the working classes is that of Fbtendly 
Societies. These societies usually propose, 1st, to 
provide members with an allowance during sickness ; 
2d, to pay for funerals ; and, 3d, to provide an an- 
nuity for old age. It appears that the progress of 
these societies has been sadly impeded by the want 
of that security which attends savings*-banks. Not 
a few friendly societies have become bankrupt at 
the very time when members were attaining old age, 
and expecting to enjoy the fruits of past economy. 
For that reason, it is strongly recommended that 

from doing good. About two years and a half soon passed away, till, 
on the 17th November 1846, 1 became sick, confined to bed, a medical 
gentleman regularly in attendance twice a day. So far as I remem- 
ber, there were only a few shillings in my possession at the time, 
which speedily disappeared. I lay on bed. Imagining what I should 
have done if this pittance were all which I had laid up against the day 
of sickness, or any other event that might happen ; now placed among 
strangers, some hundred miles from Mends, and, it may be, soon 
thrust out on the mercy of a reckless world, none to care for me ; 
aggravated, no doubt, by the thought of an aged mother living on 
some bleak mountain's brow, looking for a little assistance from her 
son, when, to her sad misfortime, the half of her living had been 
blasted by a visitation from Providence. But, amidst all these per- 
plexing ideas, what consolation I experienced on recalling to mind 
that I had laid up in the Savings* Bank the large sum (it appeared so 
to me) of £21, 5s. 7d. ; here is a sufficient supply for me until able to 
work, also competent to meet the necessities of a tender mother. 
May I also add (not in the way of boasting) that, during the short 
time which I have been a depositor, I felt more disposed to give for 
Christian purposes than all the rest of my life. Being unable to go 
to the bank, I requested of my comrade to search the pocket of my 
coat, in which he would find a small book with a blue cover ; also, 
please to call ftt the Savings' Bank for some money. He looked very 
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workmen should not join a friendly society having 
only a few members, or less than one hundred ; and 
likewise, that they should not join a society, the 
calculations of which have not been revised by an 
accountant or actuary, authorized by Act of Parlia- 
ment to certify the tables. With the view of avoid- 
ing the risks of friendly societies, the plan of yearly 
societies has been adopted to a considerable extent 
The defects of these are so obvious as scarcely to 
require to be pointed out They may be of service 
to the operative in any slight or temporary illness ; 
but as the allowances grow small by degrees, and 
cease entirely at the end of the year, if not sooner, 
they give no help to old age, nor to those protracted 
and serious illnesses which are by far the most for- 
midable to the working man and his family. The 
principle of equal rates for all the members, for the 
man of fifty, and the lad of fifteen, cannot be de- 
fended. The management is often such as to lead 

strange, no doubt amazed to see such a large sum, in so short a time^ 
collected by one in such circumstances ; for neither he nor my land- 
lady expected any more save the few shillings already mentioned. 
By this request I was led to understand this was the first time he 
entered a Savings* Bank ; but I can say now, without any hesitation, 
that he has gone thither since on business of his own, and will pro- 
bably profit by it at some future period. I have now only to add, 
that I wish I had had the advantage of such a useful institution 
sooner." The example of this excellent youth is yet destined, we 
trust, to have more followers ; nothing is easier than to open an ac- 
count ; and the day when wages are paid, one of the first acta of th« 
young workman should be to attend, and make his deposit. 
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to want of confidence; when the managers hold 
their meetings in a pubKc-honse, it is no wonder if 
unpleasant consequences follow. The general feel- 
ing is, that yearly societies should be superseded 
by permanent friendly societies ; and Parliament has 
passed various measures in order to give stability to 
the latter class of institutions. 

3. A third mode of investment suitable to the 
circumstances of the working classes is the plan of 
ANNXjmES, immediate or deferred. Transactions of 
this kind are sometimes gone into by friendly so- 
cieties, and sometimes by savings'-banks and assur- 
ance companies. An immediate annuity offers an 
annuity for life for payment of a specific sum, vary- 
ing according to the age of the individual By 
paying down £100, a person aged 60 will receive 
an annuity of about £10 a year during the rest of 
life ; while to one aged 70, the annual payment is 
about £14. But, perhaps, the plan of deferred an- 
nuities will suit the working man better. A lad of 
20, by paying a shilling a week until he is 50, 
secures an annuity of £11, 8s. 6d. during the re- 
mainder of his life. That is, at the age of 50, he 
ceases to pay the weekly shilling, and receives a 
sum equal to more than four shillings a week. K 
the transaction is made with the National Security 
Savings' Bank, and if, at any time previous to the 
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year when the axmnity should commence, he should 
be disabled from continuing his payments, through 
sickness or poverty, the whole amount of his formuer 
payments, without interest, will be paid back ; and 
if he should die before that time, the whole of his 
payments, without interest, will be returned to his 
children or heirs. Well might an earnest Mend of 
his workpeople say, while addressing them on this 
subject, " Pause here, my friends, and ask yourself 
how the man of fifty, in the prime of life, has placed 
himself in this position [of having an annuity of 
£1 1, 8s. 6d. for the rest of his days]. It is by giving 
every week to this society a sum not so great as 
nine-tenths of our young men spend' in the public- 
house ! when will the young men of our working 
population awake to a sense of their power !" 

4. A fourth plan is that of LuE Assueance. 
Under this plan, as it is usually administered, a 
member makes a small annual payment during 
life, in consideration of which the company agree 
to pay to his family or representatives a certain 
sum at his death. For example, if a lad of 18 
should pay to an assurance company £1, lis, 4d.^ 
annually, or 8s. quarterly, his heirs would be en- 
titled, on his death, whenever that should happen, 

1 These figures are from the Tables of the " City of Glasgow life 
Assurance Company ;" other Tables may be slightly diffei'ent. 




a a sum of £100. In 1864, an Act was passed by 
wliich policies may be opened, through the Post 
Office, with Governmeut, for sums not exceec 
£100, nor less than £20. It may suit better the 
convenience of some to make their payments during 
a limited number of years, and some societies re- 
ceive proposals accordingly. Thus, a person aged 
20 at his last birthday, may insure £100 in an 
assurance office by paying £3, Ss. 8d. for 16 years, 
or £2, 128. Id. for 20 years ; or, a lad of 18, by & 
payment of £2, Os. Cd. annually, may secure £100, 
payable to himself on his reaching the age of 60, or 
payable to his family upon his death, should that 
occur earlier. In the middle and upper classes, it 
is almost the universal practice to have a life 
assuranca If the practice could be introduced 
among the working classes, what a world of suffer- 
ing would it often save I What toil, what killing 
anxiety to the poor widow, suddenly bereaved of 
the bread-earner and head of the femily, and com- 
pelled, while her heart is sinking and smarting 
under a terrible bereavement, to betake herself to 
the hardest and worst-paid toil that female hands 
can achieve ! In what different circumstances 
■would even a moderate life assurance place her 1 It 
should be borne in mind, that respectable assurance 
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oompanies will not receive proposals from peraons 
who are not of sound health and sober habits. 

5. Of recent years, two other methods of invest- 
ment have sprung up for working men. One of 
these is the Co-operative Society, already noticed in 
a previous chapter. Besides serving the more im- 
mediate purpose of meeting the ordinary wants of 
working people at lower prices than ordinary shops, 
these societies have also become recipients of their 
savings, and that to a very considerable extent. 
The partners are required to hold a certain amount 
of the societ/s stock or capital, and allo^red' ta go 
as far as £100. Not a few members of the brj^inal 
Bochdale Society hold stock t6 that amount. But 
many of them have withdrawn a considerable part 
of their stock for the purpose of investing it in the 
other concerns which have grown up out of the 
original Society. It appears that in two years, the 
money so withdrawn amounted to the very lai^ 
sum of £22,830. 

The other mode of investment that has recently 
sprung up is 

6. The scheme of Bthlding Societies. These so- 
cieties have been formed for the purpose of enabling 
workmen and small tradesmen to become proprietors 
of their own houses on practicable and advantageous 
terms. We shall have occasion to speak of them 
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when we come to the subject of houses for the work- 
ing classes. Meanwhile we may say that, in some 
parts of England, these societies have had wonderful 
success. One cluster of societies in Birmingham 
have received, in small sums, upwards of half a 
million sterling, while the number of houses erected 
approaches 10,000. This is almost wholly the work 
of the labouring classes, of persons whose incomes 
range from 12s. to 40s. a week. It is found that 
their average investments are about £18 a year, 
or nearly a shilling a day for each member, a 
sum more than double what we have suggested in 
this chapter as feasible for young working men. 

Throughout the whole of this chapter (which, no 
doubt, some persons would characterize, with a sigh, 
as " unco worldly ") there have been floating through 
our mind the memorable words of Christ, when, after 
the miracle of the five loaves and two fishes, he 
directed the disciples to gather up the fragments, 
''that nothing he lost" Instructive and significant 
at any time, these words of our Lord derive qm'tt 
a wonderful impressiveness from the occasiuu o^ 
which they were uttered. It was in connexion witi 
a miracle of creative power, when he had just showr 
his ability, by a mere effort o^ ^i» will, to provim 
supplies absolutely without limii ^ >in< ^^^^^^ -^ *l 
said of this zniraole * ' Ti<s» ^ininn . ....<« ^M^^.-v^^ 
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and care with creative power is something so pecu- 
liar, that it impresses beyond all mistake a heavenly 
character upon the narrativa Never would such a 
thing have been invented. Nature, that mirror of 
the divine perfections, places before our eyes the 
same combination of boundless munificence and 
truest frugality in imparting her benefits." It is, 
indeed, a divine imion, — ^munificence and economy. 
Munificence without economy is of the earth, earthy. 
Nothing is lost in the kingdom of nature. The re- 
fuse of one class of creatures is the life of another. 
Nature is ever at work forming new combinations, 
using up old materials, bringing them forward again 
in new and surprising forms of beauty. Nothing is 
lost in Providence. The forces that were set in mo- 
tion a thousand years ago are continuing to this day 
to bear their fruits all over the world. Nothing is 
more unlike GU)d than waste. Economy has been 
so much abused that the word has come to smeU 
of dust and earth. But it ought not so to be. "Let 
nothing be lost" is a great rule to bind upon the 
conscienca No money, no time, no talent, no op- 
portunity of good-doing or good-getting, no chapter 
of the Bible, no sermon, no sacrament, no afilictiony 
no blessing I Make profit from thenx aUI 



CHAPTER VL 

HEALTH WITHOUT DRUGa 

** And the body, let as not neglect it Bod health, a feeble body, is often 
a great obstacle to the acconiplishment of our work before God. "We ought 
to accept it when God sends i^. But it is our duty before God to observe 
the r^imen needful even for the body, and to take the precautions neces> 
aary to strengthen it for the service and for the gloiy of God ; this thought 
exalts and sanctifies everything. "—Adolphb Monod, Regrets of a Dying Man. 

A FRIEND of ours, who enjoys excellent health, 
not fax from the fourscore years, and whose worldly 
affairs are in excellent order, has often told us, that 
one of his rules of life has been to try to keep his 
body out of the hands of the doctors, and his affairs 
out of the hands of the lawyers. We mean no slight 
to these two professions, which in their proper 
spheres do so much for our benefit, when we pro- 
nounce the rule an excellent one, and worthy, 
wherever the circumstances admit, of all imitation. 
The sum and substance of what we are now goin£ 
to urge is, to do all you can to keep your bodies 
out of the hands of the doctors. Or, if this way o: 
putting it soimds somewhat imgrac^*'^"i^ ^'^ flmapTrTii 
discharge among us an o^'^f ^^ 'lithmiH ^.^ic t.- .,,%'- 
tant, let us expre»< '♦ ^^^-^^ *'^^i ""* ^^i- 
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urge you to do your utmost to preserve unimpaired 
the stock of good health with which it has pleased 
your Maker to bless you. Good health is a com- 
modity of which most of us have a fair share when 
we begin life. Sickness, for the most part, is a 
foreigner, who insinuates himself, unsought and un- 
welcome, into our constitution. It is easier, accord- 
ing to the proverb, to keep out than to put out. 
This is true emphatically of sickness. Our counsel 
is to try to keep it out ; this is easier, cheaper, and 
better every way ; it is what commonly we may do 
without the doctors ; but if it comes in spite of all, 
then the doctor's aid must be sought to enable us to 
put it out We are not forgetful of the good old 
rule, " Every man to his business ; " we are not intrud- 
ing on the doctor's province ; our desire is to get the 
.masses to understand and observe those Gk)d-given 
laws on which, to a very large degree, good health 
depends. There are few sights more sad than a 
sickly workman, toiling away at the anvil or. the 
bench, imless it be a workman's sickly wife, toiling 
at. the wash-tub. Look at their languid eyes, and 
long, dejected faces! What a priceless blessing 
health and strength would be to them ! How dif- 
ferently would they live and work if they had the 
conscious vigour and elastic spirits of the strong 
man, rejoicing to ran a race I How cheerily they 
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d leap forward to exertions, the thought of ^^M 
wJiich is often despair ! ^^M 

Few things are more distressing, more heart- ^^M 
bxeaking, than the amount of sickness, sjid even of ^^| 
death, that is due to causes now ascertained to be 
preventable We all lament bitterly the slaughter 
of war ; but nothing is mora certain than that the 
number of soldiers who are slain Jjy preventable 
disease ia immensely greater than the number who 
fall in battle. In the late Eussiau war, no fewer 
than 20,800 of our countrymen lost their lives. But 
of these only 6000 fell in the field or died of their 
■wounds ; no fewer than 15,800, mostly men in the 
prime of life, died of diseases, of which, humanly 
speaking, far tiie greater part might have been pre- 
veuted, had proper means been taken. Even in 
times of peace, the proportion of deaths in the army 
has till lately been far greater than elsewhere. One 
of the chief causes of this mortality has been ascer- 
tained to be the want of sufficient ventilation in the 
soldiers' barracks. Where due arrangements have 
heen made of late years for giving the soldiers 
fresh air, the death-rate has been very considerably 
diminished. 

But out of the army. *"" it^"^ papefinlly i"ir-in, 

the woikiug classpi *i-^.e. « ^.. .".-- .. ,. 

ventable sickness a... .-^c, .^ ■ . -.^ — -'i 
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In a General Sanitary Eeport pnblifllied some years 
ago by the Poor-Law Commissioners, it was stated 
that in Manchester the average age at death of pro- 
fessional men, gentry, and their families, is 38 years ; 
tradesmen, 20; mechanics and labourers, 17. In 
Liverpool, gentiy 35, tradesmen 22, workmen 16. 
In the rural districts of Bntlandshire the corre- 
sponding ages .are 52, 41, and 38 respectively. In 
the district of Bethnal Green, London, gentry 45, 
tradesmen 26, workmen 16. The low average in the 
case of tradesmen and workmen, is chiefly owing to 
the number of deaths among children of a tender 
aga Among the gentiy, on an average only one 
death out of five occurs among children under five 
years ; among tradespeople the proportion is one in 
two and a quarter ; and among working men one in 
two. That is, among the working classes of such 
districts, there is the same number of deaths below 
the age of five as above it It is difficult to state 
with any approach to precision, how many lives are 
lost in this country through causes that might have 
been prevented. We have seen the number esti- 
mated variously at from 50,000 to 100,000. We 
believe that the larger number is no exaggeration. 
It is very singular that so little horror is felt at this 
prodigious slaughter. For the most part, human 
life is very properly regarded with great sanctity in 
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our country. We are indignant at any needlesa 
sacrifice of life. We ciy shame when a crew is 
drowned because a miserly shipowner sent them to 
sea in a rotten craft. When an explosion occura in 
an ill-ventilated mine, we can hardly refrain from 
regretting that the reckless proprietor was not him- 
self shattered by the catastrophe. Yet for the most 
part Uttle horror is felt at the far more extensive 
and frightful loss of life that takes place above 
ground from similar causes. We all remember the 
horror that thrilled every bosom in the land, when 
200 imprisoned colliers were believed to be suffering 
the agonies of suffocation, and the intense anxiety 
that prevailed to leam their fate. Yet we can be 
told that ten times that ntimber of lives are lost 
weekly in Great Britain through preventable causes, 
and fold our hands in indifference. What would be 
the feeling of the community if some Nana Sahib 
were roaming through the country, and if every 
week brought the revolting news of a fresh massacre 
of 2000 ? It was no palliation, hut a hideous a^ra- 
vation of that fiend's barbarity, that a large propor- 
tion of hia victims were children. It should be no 
palliation of the evil which filth, bad air, and similar 
agents are causing, that probably one-half of their 
murders are those of little children. Infanticide 
has usually been counted the crowning barbarity of 



1 
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savage nations; culpable ignorance and neglect of 
the laws that promote the health and prolong the 
lives of children, is the disgrace of the most civilized. 

It being admitted, then, that there is a vast 
amoimt of preventable sickness and death, especially 
among the working classes, the great thing is, to get 
at the reasons of this, and, having found the caus^ 
infer the remedy. What are the chief of the subtle 
agencies that penetrate the frames of young and old, 
that poison the blood and undermine the strength, 
that breed consumption and fever and scrofala» 
that nip the young blossoms of the tree of life, that 
send so many little ones to sleep in the cemeteiy, 
when they might have gladdened their parents' 
homes with their smiles and prattle, and grown up 
to be comforts at home and blessings abroad? What 
are the enemies to health whom we must try, when 
young, to Jiold out, that when old we may not have 
to try to put them out? It is but a few of the 
principal that we can specify ; and these only in a 
very cursory and imperfect way. 

The first we mention is polluted air. The neces- 
sity of a constant supply of fresh air for the health 
of the body can only be thoroughly appreciated where 
there is some acquaintance with the process of re- 
spiration or breathing, and the ends which that 
process serves. Why are we made to breathe? Why 
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does our chest heave night and day, and our mouths 
tod nostrils perpetually draw in air from without, 
and pofor out air from within? The process is most 
intimately connected with the preservation of health 
and life. The blood that flows through our bodies, 
carrying, when it is healthy, firesh life and strength 
to every part of them, is continually gathering up in 
its passage a substance that is destructive, and is 
continually demanding a fresh supply of another 
substance, which is wholesome and life-giving^ The 
process of breathing is designed for at once getting 
rid of the one and supplying the other. The cham- 
ber of exchange, where the blood throws out the 
hurtful substance, and takes in the wholesome, is 
the chest, the cavity of the lungs. The brokers that 
make the exchange are the lungs themselves. The 
medium of conveyance by which the one substance 
is carried out, and the other carried in, is the breatL 
The hurtful substance which is thrown out is called 
carbonic acid; the wholesome which is drawn in, is 
called oxygen. To keep the blood healthy (and that 
is much the same thing as to keep the body itself 
healthy), a certain amount of oxygen must be sup- 
plied to the blood. When this amount of oxygen is 
not supplied, the consequences are most serious. It 
may be withheld to such an extent, that death is 
immediately or rapidly the consequence. It was 
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80 in the famous black-hole of Calcutta. There, 
146 individuals were confined for a night in a cell 
18 feet long and 14 wide, with but two small square 
holes for windows. In the morning, 123 of them 
were found dead, and the surviving 23 looked so 
miserable, that they could hardly be said to be 
aliva A similar tragedy has been known to occur 
at sea. In an emigrant ship on one occasion, dur- 
ing a violent storm, the captain, in order to keep 
the decks clear, and facilitate the working of the 
ship, sent the passengers into the hold, ordered the 
hatches to be fastened down, and kept them in that 
state all night. In the morning, when the hatches 
were removed, the hold was found to be fuU of the 
dead and dying. No fresh air had been supplied, no 
oxygen had been carried to the blood, the wretched 
prisoners had been forced to breathe over and ovct 
again the air which had been used already, and their 
miserable death, or approach to death, was the in- 
evitable result 

In other cases, the immediate result may not be 
so disastrous, but a slow process of injury will be 
going on, which may ultimately issue in shattered 
healtL If the breath, instead of bringing a due 
supply of oxygen, brings back to a large degree the 
carbonic acid which has already been expelled, it is 
evident that to that extent the nourishing or renew- 
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ing po'^^er of the blood will be weakened, and &om 
this weakening process, consumption or some other 
disease may result. It is this evil, the breathing 
over again of used-up air, that is so common in 
crowded apartments, in sleeping - rooms, schools, 
churches, work-rooms, omnibuses, coaches, and the 
like. In the case of many, the evil makes itself 
,rtckly kno™ by lead^he. »ckne», «ha„.«.,>. 
and a painful feeling of oppression. There are un- 
happily no places where it prevails more largely 
than churches and schools. Hearers are sometimes 
reproved for drowsiness, and scholars for stupidity, 
when, to a large extent at all events, the impure air 
which they are breathing is the cause. 

Besides this cause of contamination, the air is 
liable to be made impure by other means. It is 
liable to be mixed with poisonous substances, that, 
when breathed in, and carried to the blood, deposit 
their poison there, and send it careering with the 
blood through all the body. Among the poisonous 
substances that have this effect, may be mentioned, 
the efi&uvia that arise from any kind of decayiQg 
matter, whether aaimal or vegetable; everything 
that gives rise to disagreeable smells; and very 
specially, the efi&uvia that come from the human 
body, even when it is in a state of health, and much 
xnore when it is in a state of disease. Even when 
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the body is in health, both the breath and the 
perspiration will be charged with certain hnrtfiil 
ingredients — ^the waste of the body — ^which they 
discharge into the snrronnding atmosphere, and the 
inhaliQg of which must be injurious to others. Bat 
in a state of disease, this evil is much greater. In 
certain virulent diseases, the exhalations are so 
poisonous 'that those who are exposed to them are 
often seized with the same diseases, which are there- 
fore said to be infectious or contagious. In these 
cases, the poison that goes forth from the diseased 
body is carried in the breath to the blood of the 
healthy, and prostrates them imder the same dis- 
ease. This is one cause why such diseases are se 
frightful in their ravages, running generally through 

whole families, and often decimating entire streets 
and districts. 

But for all these evils the remedy, if people would 

use it, is very simple and very efacacious. In one 

word, it is ventilation, or fresh air. Nature herself is 

a great ventilator, and if men would but take lessons 

from her, they would be great ventilators too. The 

wind is the great ventilating apparatus of nature. 

By this mighty bellows she blows away whatever 

poisonous ingredients may at any time be deposited 

within her domain, and so dilutes them, so spreads 

them through " the empty^ vast^ and wandering a^/ 




tliat their power of miseliief is almost entirely de- 
etroyed. In country distrieta there JB generally less 
to poison the air than in towns, and the air has more 
free scope — it gets at things and places mote readily, 
and thu3 ventilates more thoroughly; and this is 
one reason why the country is genei;ally healthier 
than the town. But besides ventilating herself, 
nature, or to speak more correctly, the G^ of nature, 
has taught certain of Ms creatures the art. The 
most striking and interesting instance of this is in 
the case of bees. What causes the buzz which you 
ever hear in a bee-hive ? It is not the bees flying 
through the hive, for their movements there are 
necessarily performed on foot Examine the en- 
trance of a beehive, and you will observe some two 
or three dozen of them hard at work, flapping with 
their wings, as if their very life depended on their 
efforts. And so it does. The beehive has no win- 
dow, and no ventUation-tubea. The bees are far too 
wise to breathe over again and again the used-up 
air of their neighbours and of themselves. That 
constant flapping of the wings is just their way of 
introducing fresh the vital fluid on which their life 
and their health depend. They are not morbidly 
afraid of draughts, or of catching cold. No order ia 
ever given by the queen-bee to stop the ventilator- 
beea, and close the openinge of the hire. She knows 
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too well the value of &esh air to do anything so 
fooliflL It would be like closing the hatches over 
the hold of a ship — ^a thing which is done only by 
the animal that natmalists characteiize as Homo 
8apien$ — ^Man the wisa 

The strong prejudice that often exists against 
firesh air is very lamentable. In cold weather, 
impure ai||is actuaUy prized for its .numth; the 
members of families sleep in close proximity; and 
carefully exclude the fresh air, because it is cold 
and the other is warm. How Little they calcu- 
late the price of the ill-gotten warmth I A man 
in health requires not less than 150 or 160 cubic 
feet of fresh air every hour. The consequence of 
breathing the polluted air of a room where many 
human beings Lie huddled together is, that in the 
morning they awake weak and languid, and often a 
dram is deemed necessary to stimulate their pros^ 
trate energies. Oh but, people say, draughts of 
cold air are most hurtful things, bringing rheumat- 
isms and aches and agues of every kind. It is true 
that if a strong current of very cold air be intro- 
duced into a room fall of very hot air, and if a some- 
what delicate person be sitting in the current, the 
effect will be bad. But this is just leaping from 
one extreme to the other. Ventilation should be 
80 managed that no such current shall be formed. 
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■"^^ subject is one to which, as yet, architects, in 
plfiiaming houses, have given almost no attention 
^liatever, otherwise it might be easy to provide 
^^Xitilation without any hurtful draughts. In 1834, 
^ iDuilding in Glasgow, called " the Barracks," was 
'^^xitilated by a shaft in an ingenious but simple 
"^ay. Before ventilation fifty-seven cases of typhus 
^conned in two months ; afber ventilation only four 
Occurred in eight years. Two things we would 
^ost specially urge ; and for both of them we have 
ihe most earnest advocacy of one whom all should 
xespect — Miss Nightingale: first, that wherever a 
sleeping apartment is small, a portion of the win- 
dow, or at least the room-door be left open dur- 
ing the night to admit pure air; and second, that 
whenever there is sickness in a room, most parti- 
cular attention be paid to the ventilation. K it be 
otherwise, the poisonous vapours from the sickbed 
wiU fill the room, becoming more and more destruc- 
tive the closer the doors and windows are kept ; the 
feeblest will be the first to catch the infection, and 
these usually are the children. If inevitable dis- 
ease has slain thousands, bad air has slain tens of 
thousands. 

Kindred to bad air among the causes of disease, 
is want of exercise. Among working men, many, 
£rom the very nature of their employment, are abun« 

L 
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dantly provided with bodily exerdsa But other^s 
are not. Generally it is remarked that, other things 
being equal, the most sedentaiy employments 
the least healthy. Clerks, tailors, dress-makers, am 
the like, furnish a very unusual proportion of thi 
victims of consumption. The case of such piersdiis^ 
and also the case of females whose work in fh^ 
family iawhoUy in-door, iB very criticaL Infte 
of carpenters, masons, smiths, and others, the 
amount of physical exercise goes far to make up focK 
the want of fresh air at home. For the benefit 0/ 
exercise to the health lies in this, that it makes th^ 
process of breathing more rapid and more vehement; 
it thus introduces more fresh air into the lungl^ in 
a given time, and provides such a supply of oxygen * 
for the blood, that the deficiency of what is provided 
by night in the crowded chamber is hardly ftilt ' 
But pity those who, without any vigorous exercise, 
spend their whole days and nights in a confined 
and contaminated atmosphere ! Every one knows 
the benefit, often derived in a time of sickness, from 
going to the countiy. One thing that makes the 
country more healthful than the town is, that iribre 
exercise is commonly taken, and more fresh 'air 
inhaled. It may often happen that persons in feeble 
health cannot go to the countiy. If so, the next 
best thing is to endeavour to bring tiie ootuatzy to 
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them. Let them provide firesh air for the lungs, and 
take more ont-of-door exercise ; that is so far equi- 
valent to bringing the country to them. We have 
known persons oppressed with headache and languor 
who experienced such palpable benefit from a walk, 
that they could reckon with almost absolute cer- 
tainty, that at a certain point of the road aU feeling 
of headache and languor would be gone. How 
simple, yet effective, are the remedies of nature ! 

Filth of every sort must be set down among the 
enexilies of health. Even to enumerate all the forms 
m which this foe is apt to appear, would be a long 
process, for their name is legion. But we must 
briefly advert to three — affecting severally three 
things which it is most essential to keep clean — the 
skin, the clothes, and the bedding. 

As to the shin, its structure is very remarkable, 
and its demand for cleanliness is most imperative. 
Examined with the microscope, the skin is found to 
be pierced with little holes, so numerous and so close 
that a shi ll ing would cover several thousands, and 
the whole number is reckoned at three millions. 
Further examination shows that these holes are the 
mouths or openings of three millions of tubes, which, 
if joined together and stretched out in a line, would 
amount to about thirty nules. These tubes are the 
dsains with which God has fumislied the body to 
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carry its waste substances away. The process is 
carried on by perspiration, which is sometimes vehe- 
ment and obvious, but more commonly silent and 
insensibla Dirt on the skin chokes up the open- 
ings of the three million drains, and forces their 
waste substances back into the body, causing a sense 
of discomfort and languor, at which no one who 
understands the matter can be surprised. Washing 
and cleansing the skin, on the other hand, opens the 
drains, allows the pipes to empty themselves ficeely 
into the air, and causes that delightful feeling of 
refreshment which we all associate with a bath. 
Here, again, the compensating benefit of exercise 
may be seen. Exercise promotes perspiration; it 
flushes the pipes, as it were, causing them to pour 
out such an amount of fluid as clears the tubes of 
the obstruction at the mouth. But then, again, per- 
spiration drying on the skin is apt to close them up, 
so that in this, as in other cases, the washing of the 
skin is of the greatest benefit. Kothing can be 
more absurd than the prejudice said to prevail, 
among colliers, that to wash the back is to weaken 
it. So striking are the advantages of the application 
of cold water to the human frame, that within the 
last few years it has been proposed as a substitute 
for all kinds of medicines — a sort of universal cure. 
'' The water-cure^'' as it is called, owes its oiigiix to 
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iMesnitz^ originally a Silesian peasant, and has 
"become exceedingly popular. Without pretending 
to discuss medically the claims of the system, we 
may give the following summaiy of benefits ascribed 
by Professor Clark of Aberdeen to a mode of bathing 
recommended by him : " It improves the health of the 
skin, inducing the other improvements on the health 
of the body that are well known to follow. The skin 
becomes at once soft and hardy. The hair becomes 
finer. Eruptions on the skin generally disappear. 
The nerves are in a better state. The catching of 
cold, and other ailments, by change of weather, is 
a rare occtirrenca Happy feelings become more 
habitual The necessity for alcoholic drinks, of 
whatever kind, is removed by the substitution of 
another stimulant, which lengthens life, and im- 
proves health while Hfe lasts." 

The reasons that make it so important that the 
clothes worn next the skin and the bed-clothes be 
kept scrupulously clean, will be easily inferred iBrom 
what has been said. The perspiration exuding from 
the skin saturates them more or less, and a deposit 
of noxious substances accumulates on them. It is 
vain to cleanse the skin if it be wrapt in such sub- 
stances. AU body-clothes and bed-clothes, but 
especially those that are next the skin, should be 
regularly and carefully cleansed. It is no valid ob- 
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jection to this that it would consume time and cost 
troubla The time will be far more than compen- 
sated by the benefit ; and as for the trouble, why it 
is just one of the things that indicate a superior 
being that he can and does take trouble, when he 
knows it will be rewarded ; and one of the things 
that dub one a poor lazy creature, that he disposes 
of every valuable suggestion with Mrs. M'Lariys 
objection — " I canna be fashed." 

We come now to say something of Food. We 
have seen it stated by a medical man, that one-half 
of the diseases which prey upon us are caused by 
the neglect or the abuse of fresh air, and one-third 
by an excess or a deficiency of food. In other words, 
five-sixths of the existing ailments of men are due 
to these two causes, and only one-sixth to all other 
causes put together.^ Observe, it is said an eoccess or 
a deficiency of food. It is chiefly among the upper 
classes that the excess is met with in the matter of 
food proper. We have been assured by medical 
men that the number of ailments, both in children 
and in grown-up persons, produced by this cause 
is quite extraordinary. Food taken in too large 
quantities, and in too concentrated forms, and ac- 
companied with too little physical exercise, is the 

^ Lectures on the Laws of Health, and their CorrespoTidence trith 
lUfoeaXed Truth. Delivered before the Manchester City Missioziariefl. 
By Henry Browne, M.D. 
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Si^^at bane of aiiBtocratic and well-to-do stomaclis. 
'^ey are overloaded, put out of order, and dyspepsia, 
'^th all its attend^t miseries and brood of ailments, 
^ the resxdt. The poor man, if he knew it, has 
^ften cause to congratulate himself that he is exempt 
"Stom this temptation. 

It is d^fuAmcy of food that usually operates against 
1ihe health of working men, and the deficiency may 
be either in quantity or in quality. For deficiency 
m quantity it is not easy to prescribe a remedy, at 
least of a direct kind. Sometimes, however, quality 
may make up for quantity; and improvement of 
quality is not diflBicult to attain. It is important 
that food be not all of the same substance. For 
nourishing the different parts of the body — ^bone, 
fibre, fat — different food substances are requisite 
But it is especially desirable that the food be well 
cooked. Cooking is a great help to digestion, and 
digestion is what turns the food to thorough account 
It is easy to turn this subject into ridicule; but 
there is often> as the proverb says, only a step be- 
tween the sublime and the ridiculous. Bad cooking 
makes bad stomachs, and bad stomachs often give 
occasion to ill-temper, and much hard-heartedness. 
Therefore we wish all success to those benevolent 
and sagacious ladies, who, to other home-missionary 
undertakings, have added lessons in the art of cook- 
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ing. The Missing LinJc shows how valuable thrr 
hint has proved in the worst parts of London ; an^ 
we do not doubt of its efficiency and usefolne^ 
wherever it may be fairly tried. 

But if ill-health is often caused by eatinff, 
shall we say of drinking i 

Some years ago, a committee of the House 
Commons was appointed to investigate the 
causes, and consequences of the prevailing vice ^ 
intoxication among the labouring classes. Amoiat^ 
other witnesses examined was Dr. Gordon, physidajz 
to the London Hospital Dr. Gordon stated in evi- 
dence, that having been asked by a Mend, some 
years before, what proportion of disease might be 
occasioned by ardent spirits, he replied, probably 
25 per cent, of the whole. His friend hesitating to 
beUeve that the proportion could be so great, Dr. 
Gordon kept a record for twelve months. The re- 
sult was 65 per cent, on some thousands of cases, 
and subsequent experience gave 75 per cent. I Other 
physicians add their testimony, that diseases of the 
train, the liver, the heart and blood-vessels, the kid- 
neys, the stomach, the pancreas, the bladder, the 
skin, etc., are ordinary effects of the use of spirits. 
Besides these, intemperance often gives rise to apo- 
plexy, insanity, mental delusions, and delirium 
tremens, " If the thoughtless consumer or zealous 
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advocate of strong stimnli/ says Dr. G. E. Dods, 
" would accompany us to a few post-mortem exami- 
nations of individuals who have persevered in such 
habits, or were called to witness, like us, the suffer- 
ings they previously endured, they would feel hor- 
rified at their own folly and ignorance, and, if they 
were wise, would never touch the dangerous bowl 
again. But whatever men may think, and however 
they may act, still it is true, that the use of ardent 
spirits, now so prevalent, is one of the greatest 
evils that has ever befallen the human race. It is 
a second curse, which seems destined completely to 
destroy every blossom of beauty and virtue which 
the first left blanched and drooping here and there 
upon the face of the earth." ^ 

The effects of drunkenness are not confined to 
the actual drinkers. " I have observed," says Mr. 
Poynder, clerk of the Bridewell and Bethlehem 
Hospitals, "that the children of dram-drinkers are 
generally of diminutive size, of unhealthy appear- 
ance, and sickly constitution."^ This might well be 
expected, not only because a feeble constitution 
must be communicated to them by their intemperate 
parents, but also because they are generally brought 
up amid frequent cold and hunger, nakedness «uid 

^ Export on Drtmkermess, p. 226. 

> See an admirable paper on the results of intemperance, appended 
to the Report on Drunkermess, pp. 417-425. 
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filth. Nor are the hereditary effects of drunkenness 
confined to the body. The mind also is frequently 
affected. "The drunkard," says Dr. Browne, for- 
merly of the Dumfries Institution for Lunatics, 
"not only injures and enfeebles his own nervous 
system, but entails mental disease upon his family. 
His daughters are nervous and hysterical ; his sons 
are weak, wayward, eccentric, and sink insane under 
the presence of excitement, of some unforeseen exi- 
gency, or of the ordinary calls of duty. .... Some 
time since, I was called upon to treat a remarkably 
fine boy, about sixteen years old, among whose 
relatives no case of derangement could be pointed 
out, and for whose sudden malady no cause could 
be assigned, except puberty and a single glass of 
spirits. His father, however, had been a confirmed 
drunkard, was subject to the deliriwm and the de- 
pression following inebriety, and died of delirium 
tremens, .... At present I have two patients 
who appear to inherit a tendency to unhealthy 
action of the brain, from mothers addicted to 
drinking ; and another, an idiot, whose father was 
a drunkard."^ 

Alas ! how many miserable lives and early deaths 
must be attributed to the intemperance of parents ! 
We hesitate not to say, that many an intemperate 

^ See The Moral StoHstia qf Olasgow, p. 2L 
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person, whom man's law cannot reach, has done more 
to deserve the doom of a murderer than some who 
have hung in chains. We may well be horror- 
struck when we read of the father of a family, in a 
sudden paroxysm of madness, seizing a knife and 
murdering his family ; but have we not more reason 
to stand aghast at the conduct of the wretch who 
systematically feeds his depraved appetite at the 
expense of the health and lives of the little ones of 
"whom God made him the guardian, but of whom 
strong drink has made him the destroyer ? 

It is a great pleasure to see " the cup that cheers 
>)ut not inebriates" displacing "the star wormwood." 
IBut it were well too that the peculiar function of 
tiea and coffee in the nourishment of our frame were 
^bome in mind. In some slight degree they may 
contribute to the support of the body in general, but 
their peculiar oflSice is to revive the nerves and brain. 
Taken in small quantities, their effect is most bene- 
ficial, especially to those whose nerves and brain 
are exposed to a severe strain. But taken in large 
quantities, and especially when taken as the prin- 
cipal part of the nourishment, they can only tend to 
stimulate the nervous system unduly, and ultimately, 
perhaps, undermine it The practice cannot be re- 
commended, said to be somewhat common among 
females who take Uttle exercise, of living chiefly 
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upon bread and tea. Broken sleep and tremblings 
limbs are likely to result. 

Of damp, exposure to excessive cold, and insuffi- 
cient clothing as causes of disease, we have not 
ourselves space to say anything. We must 
to a close by calling attention to the great goodneso^ ^^ 
of God in providing, on the most liberal scale, nearly^^^-J 
aU the principal elements that contribute to the pre — ^- 
servation of health. 

Three of these are air, water, and light Of ih^^ -«e 
influence of pure air and clean water we have alreadj^^^^ 
spoken. The influence of light has not yet 
brought to the test of equally definite facts, but the 
principle is fully established, that the absence o: 
light is a cause of disease, and the presence of ligh""^ 
a means of cure. We once had occasion to visit e^ 
young person reduced to the last stage of feebleness^ 
and apparently at the very brink of death. So weak 
was she that she could scarcely articulate a whisper, 
and she was incapable of the slightest motion. Term- 
day came, and the family had to remove to another 
house. We laid it down as a thing undoubted that 
the fatigue and exposure would kill her. With fear 
and trembling we called, a few days after, to see if 
she were still alive. To our amazement, she herself 
met us at the door. She had begun to recover fix>m 
the first hour of her occupying her new apartments 
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otlier explanation could be given, but tliat she 
lad exchanged a very dark and dismal apartment 
Jor a light and cheerful ona God's own little- 
"thoiiglit-of medicine had worked the cure. 

While the luxuries of life are produced in but 
amall quantities, and at far distant spots, the easen- 
tiala of life axe almost everywhere abundant. Abun- 
dant certainly in this country are air, water, and 
light No one has to go far for any of them. But 
it would seem as if the indolence and foUy of men 
had formed a league against them. If an army of 
jailors besieged certain houses, employing all their 
vigilance and energy to prevent the entrance of hesh, 
air, and compel the inmates to breathe over and over 
again the impure stuff that had already done its 
work, they could hardly be more efficient than the 
ignorance and prejudices of the inmates often are 
now. If fresh water were aa costly as champagne, 
and if a tax were imposed each time it were laed to 
deanae the person, the house, or the clothing, ita uae 
could hardly be more rare than it is in some families 
now. If pure light were compounded of precious 
stones instead of the seven colours of the rainbow, 
it could hardly be more a stranger in certain cham- 
bers than it is now. This ignorant and thoughtless 
rejection of some of the best physical gifts of heaven, 
J» not merely a blonder against the interests of man, 
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it is a crime against God. No man who cherishes 
an enlightened gratitude to the Giver of all good can 
feil to be impressed with the sinfulness of tossing 
aside, as utteriy valueless, gifts which He designs 
for purposes most beneficial The supreme respect 
which is due to God, as well as the regard which is 
due to the welfare of man, alike call for penitence- 
for the past, and amendment for the future. 

It is common, among a certain class of writers, 
to represent physical law as all-in-all in the matterr3c:-r 
of health, and to represent any direct recognition oi3^^f 
Gk)d in it as mere superstition and folly. Cholera,^.-*^ 
for example, it is often said, is no dispensation oi 
Divine Providence; it is a dispensation of 
filth and negligence and disorder. Observe the lawi^ 
of nature, and such a visitation wiU never come^ 
This way of putting the case is all the more datt- 
gerous that it contains a half-truth. It is true that 
in former times, men disregarded the laws of nature, 
and suiTered for this, and that the duty of respecting 
these laws is one of the great lessons which the 
advanced science of the present day is teaching lam. 
But it is not less true, that in the visitations of epi- 
demic disease, there is an exercise of God's sovereignly. 
The time when such scourges are sent — ^the sdec- 
tion of many of the places to which they come — ^the 
manner in which individuals are brought into con- 
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tact with them — ^the physical laws which regulate, 
such points as these are often so much out of sight, 
and so completely beyond our control, that practi- 
cally the diseases appear to come to us simply at the 
bidding of God's sovereign wilL In these respects, 
at aU events, we are bound to honour that will, and 
entreat God of his mercy to spare us. Our Lord, in 
repelling the temptation to cast himself down from 
the pinnacle of the temple, taught us that to set at 
defiance the great laws of nature is just to tempt the 
Lord our God. To set at defiance the natural laws 
of health, and pray God to make us strong, is to do 
that very thing which He deprecated so earnestly. 
To observe the laws of health, as far as our circum- 
stances and regard to even higher duties permit, 
and at the same time avow our dependence for life 
and health on the will and pleasure of our Maker, 
and humbly implore Him to guard us and ours from 
the arrow that flieth by day, and from the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, and from the destruction 
that wasteth at noon-day, is to combine the tw 
great means of preservii^ health, and that in t^*^ 
very spirit of our Lord and Master. 



CHAPTER VIL 
HOUSES versus hovels. 

** For ua the streeta, broad built and populous. 
For them unhealthy corners, garrets dim, 
And cellars where the water-rat may swim I 
For us green paths, refreshed by frequent rain. 
For them dark alleys, where the dust lies grim 1 " 

ChUd of ihz IsUvndt, 

The problem of houses for the working classes 
at once the simplest and the most difficult of soci 
questions. To demonstrate that there ought to l>^ 
better houses for them, is the easiest of all processes / 
to show in what manner they are to be provided in 
sufficient number, in sufficient size, and at practic- 
able rents, is the most difficult. After considerable 
experience, we are much inclined to set down this 
last as an insoluble problem. If there is to be any 
paying of rent in the matter, we do not see a pos- 
sibility of providing houses numerous enough and 
large enough for the whole workmen of the country. 
To make the problem soluble, the element of rent 
must be eliminated entirely. Term-day must cease 
to have any terrors for the working man. The 
dreaded visit of the landlord demanding his money 
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aim3t become a thing of the past. The old Hebrew 
Arcadia must be brought back, when every man sat 
under his vine and under hia fig-tree, none making 
hi'm afraid. 

Probably some will think that this mode of solv- 
ing the problem resembles the old recipe for catching 
a bird by putting salt upon its tail. How are we to 
get houses for which no rent shall be paid ? Do we 
propose a general seizure of house property, or a 
general massacre of houae-agents ? Or do we recom- 
mend to working men a moonlight flitting at every 
term, and leaving the landlord in the lurch ? Our 
recommendation lies iu a very different direction. 
The working man must get quit of the landlord by 
becoming the landlord himself He must do, all 
over the country, what has been done so well at 
Birmingham and other places, invest his own savings 
in his own houaa Let him do this, either with 
money accumulated in his earlier years, according 
to the plan which we have been urging so strongly, 
or by means of the assistance which investment 
Boeietiea are willing to give him. In the latter case, 
a few years will elapse before he can sit rent-free. 
But when be does enjoy the property clear, he will 
find it a very great advantage. The interest which 
lie would have received for the purchase-money had 
it been otherwise invested, would have amounted to 
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much less than the ient which he woold have paij 
had his house belonged to another. And beeddtt 
had he not had the inducement to save nxmaj 
arising from the hope of becoming proprietor of hi 
dwelling, it is more than likely that neither capita 
nor interest would have existed at alL 

When public attention began to be directed, sonM 
fifteen or twenty years ago, to the misoretble con* 
dition of the dwellings of the people, tibie first and 
most natural impression was, that the upper classes 
being possessed of ample capital, should, partly as« 
matter of charity, and partly as a matter of business, 
provide the necessary dwelling-houses for the woiic- 
ing classes. Several schemes have been started o? 
this footing, which have proved successful enoug 
in one way, but unsuccessfal in another. Th< 
have shown what sort of erections houses for t 
working classes ought to be^ and they have given 
the working classes themselves a sample of 
higher comfort which such houses afford ; but f 
have been unsuccessfal in overtaking in full 
existing destitution, and unsuccessful also in 
ducing other capitalists to provide, at practi 
rents, houses adapted to the <ilass in view. O 
years, accordingly, it has been deeply impres? 
the friends of this movement, that if ever i^ 
be carried to a successful conclusion, the v 
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^^ssefl mnsb embark in it themselves. It ia to 
^em we now turn, and to their eEForts we now trust, 
toy remedying this great aocial defect But in turn- 
ing to them, it is not with the feeling with which 
one turns to a forlorn hope. On the Gontntry, it is 
with the strong conviction that if they will but 
throw their energies into this cause, and gird them- 
selves for its accomplishment imder wise and per- 
severing leaders, success, with God's help, will be 
sure to crown their efforts. 

In treating of tliis subject, let us, in the first 
place, state some facts regardiug the influence of 
the ordinary kind of dwellings on the welfare of the 
■working classes ; and thereafter notice the leodii^ 
efforts that have been made to improve thetn, espe- 
cially those which have been made by workmen 
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As to the influence of dwellings on the welfare 
of their inhabitants, the subject may be viewed 
in four aspects. We may consider their influence, 
1 si, on health; 2d, on morality; 3d, on social 
ings and habits ; and, ith, on their religious welfare. 
The facts wo may bring forward are certainly not 
new ; but it is most desirable to lose no opportunity 
of giving them the widest possible circulation. It 
is most desirable to enlist the working classes in a 
sort of crusade on this subject, in order that not a 
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handful of of&cers merely, but whole legimenta c? 
rank and file may be mustered to give battle to the 
enemy, and biing to a triumphant issue that caizs^ 
whose object is to provide not hovels but houses for 
the habitations of our people. We have always felt 
a peculiar interest in this subject, because it is here . 
that the lot of the poor man is most painfally con- 
trasted with that of the rich. It has been well said, 
that the man who dines for sixpence, and clothes 
himself during the year for £5, is probably as 
healthily fed, and as healthily clad, as if his dinner 
cost two guineas a day, and his dress £200 a year. 
But this is not the case with respect to habitation. 
Every increase of accommodation, from the comei 
of a cellar to a mansion^ renders the dwelling more 
healthy ; and to a certain extent, the size and good- 
ness of the dwelling tend to rentier it more civilized. 
We are aware that some have exaggerated the im- 
portance of improved dwellings, fancying that no- 
thing else was needed to regenerate the worst classes 
of society. We have no fancy for such an extreme 
The true light in which to view the matter is this— 
that while the people live in filthy, ill- ventilated, 
crowded dwellings, huddled together like pigs, 
neither the efforts of the physician, nor of the 
magistrate, nor of the city-missionary, nor of the 
minister, nor of the schoolmaster, nor of the tern-' 
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P^i^ance agent, nor of the lady-visitor, nor of any 
^^e else, can, ordinarily, avail to reclaim them to 
^l)riety, or to elevate their condition. It is aU, or 
Nearly all, good labour wasted and thrown away; 
whereas, if you can get them into decent, healthy, 
^d cheerfal abodes, you may work all these agen- 
cies with delightful encouragement, and with the 
best hopes, through the blessing of Gk)d, of rearing 
a sober, happy, and pious population. 

1. Injluence of dwellings on health — It is per- 
fectly well known that cholera, typhus, and other 
epidemics, commit their most fearfal ravages in dis- 
tricts where the labouring classes are crowded in 
filthy and unventilated dwellings. Chest-diseases 
and scrofula follow much the same coursa AU 
have heard the appalling assertion, that the annual 
slaughter by typhus fever of persons in the vigour 
of life, in England and Wales, exceeds double 
the slaughter in the aUied armies at Waterloo ! 
Facts here are so numerous and appalling, that one 
hardly knows how to select them. A very interest- 
ing volume appeared lately under the title. Ragged 
Homes, a/nd How to mend Them, It details the 
energetic labours of Mrs. Bayly in "the Potteries'" 
near Kensington, — a place which a graphic pen thu?- 
sketched in Mr. Dickens' Household Words : " In 8 

l(I^ghb0Urh00d thick!'' tifn/^il*^'! V"+.V *»lo.qrflT»< fnllnr 
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and mansions, viz., Bayswater and Nottupig Hill, in 
the parish of Kensington, is a plague-spot, scarcely 
equalled for its insalubrity by any in London; it is 
called the Potteries. It comprises some seven 01 
eight acres, with about 260 houses (if the term can 
be applied to such hovels)^ and a population of nine 
hundred or one thousand. The occupation of fte 
inhabitants is principally pig-fattening. Many him- 
dreds of pigs, ducks, and fowls are kept in an m- 
describable state of filth. Dogs . abound, for the 
purpose of guarding the swine. The atmosphere is 
still further polluted by the process of fat-boiling. 
In these hovels, discontent, dirt, filth, and miseiy 
are unsurpassed by anything known even in Ireland. 
Water is supplied to only a small number of houses. 
There are foul ditches, open sewers, and defective 
drains, smelling most offensively, and generating 
large quantities of poisonous gases ; stagnant water 
is found at every turn ; not a drop of clean water 
can be obtained.; all is charged to saturation with 
putrescent matter. Nearly all the inhabitants look 
unhealthy. . : . Small-pos: is ten times more fatal 
than in any of the surrotmding districts. ; . .; The 
general death-rate varies from 40 to 60 per annum ; 
of these, the very large proportion of 8*5 per cent 
are under five years of age. . . . The average age at 
death is under twelve yean.'' Oontrast this with a 
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^^bealthy rural district like Hntlandshire, where the ^^M 
average age of the working classes at death is thirty^ ^H 
eight I ^1 

One is not surprised to learn that one night in 
September 1849, a row of houses called Graftou 
Terrace, distant twelve or thirteen hundi'ed feet ^^ 

&oni the Potteries, was visited by cholera, the wind ^^m 
blowing directly from the Potteries. In less than a ^^M 
fortnight, no less than twelve persons in that ter- ^H 
race lost their lives by this fatal malady. ^H 

Mrs, Bayly remarks, that " the materials used in ^| 
the buildings are so bad, and the workmanship so 
inferior, that the floors are always loose, and every- 
thing seems constantly getting out of order. We 
have whole streets of small six-roomed hoiiaea let 
out entirely to the poor ; so that three families fre- 
quently live in one house. There ia no outlet to ^H 
the air at the back of these dwellings, either by ^H 
door or by window. One long blank waU is all ^^M 
that is to be seen. Preq^uent iUness prevails among ^H 
the inhabitants of these streets, and I can never ^^M 
forget the scenes presented there during the visita- ^^| 
tiou of the cholera. I cannot bear to dwell npon ^^| 
them, but for the sake of my subject, I must men- ^^M 
tion one case. In a small bedroom on the top floor 
of one of these dwellings, I fovd onp- morning that 
ft woman, and "■ cVUd had die'- a.-'im fuo nights 
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and another woman, in the same loom, though stL 



living, appeared to be in a dying state. I shndd 
when I think of that room. No pen can deseri 
its horrors. It was a close, hot morning in Jul; 
not a breath of air was stirring. The window wt 
thrown up at the bottom ; it conld not be opene 



at the top; and as there was no draught thron^^J 
the house to draw the air into the room, very littsI3e 
relief conld be obtained. The dying woman w^^ 
the mother of little children, and I would ha've 
given anything to save her. The only possible e:x- 
pedient that suggested itself to me, was to have 
some of the bricks forced out of the back waE 
This was done; but all was in vain. The poor 
mother died, surviving her husband only a few 
days ; and the little children either cried in the 
street, or were cared for by a neighbour, till they 
were taken to the workhouse. As I left that street, 
I could only think of the words, * It is of the Lord's 
mercies that we are not consumed.* The contriv- 
ances of men seemed so fraught with destruction, 
that, if it were not for the interposition of God, the 
consequences would be still more disastrous. I sat 
down as soon as I reached home, and wrote a letter 
to the editor of the Times, describing the scenes I 
had witnessed that morning, calling his attention 
particularly to the construction of these hoxues; 
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and then asked, in the bitterness of my heart, if, 
with all our extensive and costly paraphernalia of 
government, nothing could be done to atop this 
awful waste of comfort, health, and lifa The im- 
portance of the subject at once commended itaelE 
The narrative not only appeared, but was backed by 
every argument and appeal that the talented pen of 
the editor could bring to bear upon it. But there 
it ended ; no steps have been taken to make the 
construction of such dwellings contrary to the law 
of the land. Many lathers, mothers, and children 
have since died in these streets ; only in these cases, 
by lingering fever, instead of by sudden cholera. 
Surely the cries of distress must have ascended 
agaiu and again, and have entered into the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaoth !" 

We have given this illustratioQ from a London 
district ; but we believe it woidd not be very diffi- 
cult to match it from Edinburgh and Glasgow. It 
is long since Mr. Chadwick affirmed, — and probably 
it is scarcely less true now than then, — " The most 
wretched of the stationary population of which I 
have been able to obtain any account, or that I have 
ever seen, was that which I saw, in company with 
Dr. Amott and others, in the wynds of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow." 
_ 2. From health, it is an easy step to consider the 
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bearing of houses on Morals. Here, at the very 
outset, we encounter an alarming fieict. We find 
that houses like those in our view generate an evil 
influence, through which the moral character 
the inhabitants is exposed to a process of sappi] 
and mining. This lies in that feeling of d&pre8siaff^p-''^m, 
which unwholesome dweUings are so apt to bri] 




on; in consequence of which the sinews, both or-^of 
mind and body, become slack and feeble, the powe — -^r 
of resisting temptation is impaired, and a craving &' r 

excitement is engendered. . Unfortunately, where 

ever the working classes dwell, in our large towni^^ 
the means of indulging this craving aboimd on everT' 
sida We have known persons, coming ficom the 
fresh air of the country into large towns, change 
character with amazing rapidity, and become the 
prey of lusts which they had formerly little or no 
difficulty in subduing. The evil is not confined 
to dwelling-houses ; in workshops it is sometimes 
found in concentrated intensity. Take the follow- 
ing statement of Mr. Brownlow, formerly a journey- 
man tailor in London : — 

" The state of the work-places (80 men worked 
in a room 16 or 18 yards long, by 7 or 8 yards wide) 
had a very depressing effect upon the energies ; that 
was the general complaint of those who came into 
it Many could not stay out the hours, and went 
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away earlier. Those who were not accustomed to 
the place generally lost appetite. The natuial 
efiFect of the depression was, that we had recourse 
to drink as a stimulant We went into the shop at 
six o'clock in the morning; but at seven o'clock, 
when orders for breakfast were called for, gin was 
called in, and the conunon allowance was half a 
quartern. At eleven o'clock, liquor was iagaicL 
brought in; some took beer, some took gin again. 
At three o'clock, it was again brought in, and once 
more at five, when some took beer, and some gin, 
the same as in the morning. At seven o'clock the 
shop was closed, and then nearly all the young men 
went to the public-house, and also . some of the 
others. Their wages was sixpence an hour, or 
thirty-six shillings a week, but at the end of the 
week, very few had anything for themselves." 

Besides tiie influence of small and unwholesome 
dwellings upon temperance, we have to notice their 
effect on chastity. This is a peculiarly painful and 
delicate subject, and it is not easy ta go into the 
details which unfortunately exist in overwhelming 
variety and fulness. Here too, as in the case of 
the vice of drunkenness, a sapping and mining 
process is constantly going on. In over-crowded 
dwellings, the sp"fi« '^^ '^'^Ucacy, the instinct of 
modesty, whicl^ K ^. him— /,hA flufA^mATA tknf\ tb^ 
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ornament of the female character, is sadly weakened 
by familiarity with things that offend delicacy ; young 
persons become prematurely familiar with improper 
ideas, and perhaps addicted to vicious indulgences ; 
and sensual vice, sometimes of a very gross kind, is 
originated. The late census has brought out the 
appalling fact, that no fewer than a million of the 
people of Scotland have dwellings of but one apart- 
ment, where, obviously, in the case of families, no 
attempt can be made at a separation of the sexes, 
like Mrs. Bayly, we instinctively exclaim, when 
this fact is brought before us. It is of the Lord's 
mercies we are not consumed; it is amazing, 
when we consider the influence for evil of this 
one arrangement, that virtue and chastity sur- 
vive at alL 

3. Passing now to the influence of dwellings on 
social feelings and haiits, although the facts here are 
not so startling or appalling, they are well worthy 
of the attention of all thoughtful minda Those 
who have enjoyed the privilege of an early and 
happy home, — a spot with which their oldest and 
fondest recollections are associated, hallowed by the 
remembrance of a father's wisdom and a mother's 
tenderness, the scene of much pleasant recreation 
with companions, some of whom, early summoned 
from earth, have given stUl more tender associa- 
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tions to the place^ — ^these may be able to form some 
notion of the nature and the power of the influence 
of a Home. In thinking of such a home^ they will 
be conscious that even the outward look and love- 
ableness of the place has had a share of influence in 
developing domestic affections, and in promoting 
regard to parents, and affection for brothers and 
sisters, and thus strengthening the bulwarks against 
temptation, and supplying fresh inducements to a 
regular and virtuous life. But hovels are not homes. 
Even in hovels, it is true, warm domestic affections 
may be found, and sometimes are found ; but this is 
not through the aid of the hovel, it is in spite of it. 
Ordinarily, the domestic feelings are sadly damped ; 
the very instinct of the mother gets deadened, and 
brotherly affection and filial reverence are sought in 
vain. A rough animal coarseness takes the place 
of every finer and purer feeling ; and as the imnates 
have little or no regard for the good opinion of 
each other, the only principle of action that re- 
mains is for each one to do that which is right in 
his own eyes. 

But leaving general principles, let us come to an 
illustrative case. We find the following in the 
General Sanitary "Repnr*-. nf Mr niiftr^^nic^ which 

had the merit oi — .ti. -i i. 1 uoii of the 

sanitary activity m--— . ---" ,if-^vwi.« r ^pon-nhf^fi 
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the case of a -woman naturally disposed to active, 
tidy, cleanly habits. While she was a domestic 
servant, " her attention to personal neatness,* says 
a lady who is my informant, " was very great ; her 
face seemed always as if it were just washed, and, 
with her bright hair neatly combed underneath her 
snow-white cap, a smooth white apron, and her 
gown and handkerchief carefully put on, she used to 
look very comely. After a year or two, she maxried 
the serving man, who, as he was retained in his 
situation, was obliged to take a house as near his 
place as possible. The cottages in the neighbour- 
hood were of the most wretched kind, mere hovels 
built of rough stones, and covered with ragged 
thatch; there were few even of these, so there was 
no choice, and they were obliged to be content with 
the first that was vacant, which was in the most 
retired situaticm. After they had been married 
about two years, I happened to be walking past one 
of these miserable cottages, and as the door was 
open, I had the curiosity to enter. I found it was 
the home of the servant I have been describing. 
But what a change had come over her ! Her face 
was dirty, and her tangled hair hung over her eyes. 
Her cap, though of good materials, was ill washed 
and slovenly put on. Her whole dress, though ap- 
paxently good and serviceable, was very untidy, and 
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looked dirty and slattemly ; everything, indeed, 
about her seemed wretched and A^lected (except 
her little child), and she appeared very discontented. 
She seemed aware of the change there must be in 
her appearance since I had last seen her, for she 
immediately began to complain of her house. The 
wet came in at the door of the only room, and when 
it rained, through every part of the roof also, except 
just over the hearth-stone; large drops fell upon 
her as she lay in bed, or as she was working at the 
window ; in short, she had found it impossible to 
keep things iu order, so had gradually ceased to 
make any exertions. Her condition had been borne 
down by the condition of the housa Then her 
husband was dissatisfied with his- home and with 
her ; his visits became less frequent, and if he had 
been a day-labourer, and there had been a beer- 
shop or a public-house^ the preference of that to his 
home would have been inevitable, and, in the one 
instance, would have presented an example of a 
multitude of cases. 

" She was afterwards, however, removed to a new 
cottage, which was water-tight, and had some con- 
veniences, and was built close to the road, which 
her former mistress and all her friends must con- 
stantly pass along. She soon resumed, in a great 
degree^ her former good habits^ but still there was a 
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little of the dawdle left about her — ^the remains of 
the dispiritedness caused by her former very un« 
favourable circumstances."^ 

4. On the influence of dwellings on religious 
habits and feelings, we shall say but a single word. 
Mr. Horace Mann, in his remarks accompanying the 
census returns of 1851, on religious worship, observes 
that '' one reason why many are forgetful of religious 
obligations is their poverty ; or rather probably cer- 
tain conditions of life which seem to be insepar- 
able from less than moderate incomes. The scenes 
and associates from which the poor, however well- 
disposed, can never apparently escape ; the vice and 
filth that riot in their crowded dwellings, and &om 
which they cannot fly to any less degraded homes ; 
what awfully effective teaching, it is said, do these 
supply, in opposition to the few infrequent lessons 
which the Christian minister or missionary, after 
much exertion, may impart ! How feeble, it is 
urged, the chance, according to the course of human 
probabilities, with which the intermittent voice of 
Christianity must strive against the fearful never- 
ceasing eloquence of such surrounding evil ! Better 
dwellings, therefore, for the labouring classes are 
suggested as a most essential aid and introduction to 
the labours of the Christian agent And indeed, of 
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secoDdory iuflueucea, few can be eateenied of greater 
po-wer than this. Perhaps no slight degree of that 
religious character by which the English middle- 
classes are distinguished, is the consequeuce of their 
peculiar isolation in distinct and separate houses, — 
tbuB acquiring almost of necessity, from frequent 
opportunities of solitude, those habits of reflexion 
which cannot be exercised to the entire exclusion of 
religious sentiments ; but certainly, however this 
may be, no doubt can be admitted, that a great 
obstruction to the progress of religion with the 
working class would he removed, if that condition 
which fotbids aU solitude, and all rejection were 
alleviated." 

But now we come to grapple with the more prac- 
tical aspect of our problem— What has been done, 
and what can he done, to meet this overwhelming 
evil — to provide suitable and sufficient houses for 
the minions of our working people 1 

The first efforts in this direction were those of 
benevolent societies, like the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion for Improving the Dwellings of the Industrious 
Classes, and the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes. The former of these has 
expended well nigh :E1 00,000 in bmlding or fitting- 
tip several blocks of houses, but the net result has 
not been very satisfactory, being only 3J per cent 
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on the total outlay. It is plain that so small a 
return could not induce capitalists on their own 
account to invest in such a schema The other 
society has expended about £40,000, but its retom 
is stiU smaller than that of the Metropolitan, being 
but 2f per cent 

More satisfactory results, as to the percentage on 
outlay, have been obtained in those cases where the 
employers of large bodies of workmen have built 
houses for them. Many very interestrog eases of 
this sort might be noticed Several of the iradlway 
companies have been active in tiiis cause, and havs 
no reason to r^ret their exertions. The Great 
Korthem expended £21,000 on 150 cottages neiff 
Peterborough, on which' they receive a retum. of 
about 6 per cent. Some English manufactoretth^ 
like Mr. Salt of Saltaire — ^have built ' whole town% 
extending to several hundred houses. In lto4, 
Messrs. Fickford, the well-known' carriers, fitted t^ 
a lodging-house for the xlnmarried men in fiheir 
employment and not only do the payments received 
cover all expenses, but there has been a great im- 
provement in the men and boys as regards orderly 
conduct, cleanliness, etc. It is much to be regretted 
that in Scotland, or at all events in Edinbuigh, 
there is so little to point to of this sort; there 
beingi indeed^ no outstanding cfiuse of a grand e£R»!t 



,^y a large employer of labour to provide house ao- 
oommodatioii for his workmen, 

- ■■,Altlioiigh wa are now convinced that the plan of 
>a. henevolent association ia the least suitable of all 
for the accomplishment of the great object in view, 
yet it is gratifjTng to be able to say that no such aa- 
Bociation has been more successful than one in Edin- 
burgh with which the present writer is connected, 
'<irhich has erected the sixty-two dwellings known aa 
the " Pilrig Model Buildings." An excellent friend, 
Mr. Henry Koberta of London, who watches and 
reports to the National Social Science Association 
almost evexy movement of this kind, has repeatedly 
brought the Pilrig scheme under the notice of the 
Association, and at the meeting in Glasgow, in 1860, 
stated at full length the history and position of the 
undertaking. At that time only forty-four houses 
had been huilt, the total cost of which was a little 
above £4000, being an average of about £92 to each 
house. The annual rental of the whole was £303, 
19s., of which a dividend of 5 per cent, less income- 
tax, absorbed £196, 16s. Gd.; feu-duty, fire insur- 
ance, rates and taxes, repairs and management, 
£76, 9s. 5d., leaving a balance of £30, 13s. Id. for 
extra outlay and a sinking fund. The rents are 
paid quarterly in advance with the greatest regu- 
larity, and since the finuneneertiPin^ of the sehemft. 
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twelve years ago, the total sum lost hj non-payment 
of rent is under £5. 

In a commnnication made by the present writer 
to Mr. Boberts on this scheme, which is printed 
in the Transactions of the Society for I860, it is 
stated that, ''as a whole, the people are decidedly 
superior to the ordinary working classes of the dis- 
trict The houses, with their plots of grass, or taste- 
fully laid out gardens in &ont, are quite inviting in 
appearance. The tenants, as a body, are exceedingly 
respectable, and some of them are persons of high 
Christian worth. In visiting the working classes, 
one has often to ascend long and dark stairs, or to 
descend into damp cellars, where it is felt to be a 
misfortune to have the sense of smelL In visiting 
these model-houses, the sensation is quite the oppo- 
site. • . • We cherish the hope that, through the 
Divine blessing, these houses may become model- 
buildings for the working classes in every sense of 
the term." 

In one sense, therefore, such an association as this 
has been successful ; but it has altogether failed in 
so encouraging capitalists to build houses suited for 
the working classes, as to secure the erection of a 
number corresponding to the demand. Efforts to 
enlarge the number of such associations have been 
attended with but middling success* It therefisre, 
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the actual deatitution is to be supplied, we must 
look in some other direction. Happily, we do not 
need to look in vain. The agency on winch we must 
rely is that of the working classes themselves, aided 
"by the building societies, which are now so common 
and so useful 

The marvellous results of this agency in Birming- 
ham and other English towns, have been set forth 
in a very clear and interesting manner by Mr. Wil- 
liam Chambers, in one of his Social Science Tracts. 
It is from that tract, consisting chiefly of the report 
of a lecture delivered by Mr. Chambers in Edin- 
burgh, in January 1862, that the following parti- 
culars are mainly derived. 

The benefit building and benefit land societies of 
England were originally framed rather more than 
twenty years ago, for the purpose of extending the 
right of voting, derived from the forty shiUing fran- 
chise ; but the primary object may now be said to 
have sunk into secondary importance, the great 
object of these societies now being to aid the work- 
ing classes in the purchase of their own dwellinga. 
A working man desiring to achieve this, first pur- 
chases, or arranges for purchasing a plot of ground 
from the land society, and if he has not ready money 
enough to defray the whole cost of the house, he 
obtains an advance for this purpose from a build- 
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ing sooiety, he obliging himself to pay back thisr 
advance in periodical instalments. Whenawoik-^ 
man wishes, from any ^xrase, to dispose of his houses 
he nsTially finds no trouble in doing so ; the demand 
is very great, and the cost of a l^al title is restricted 
by the society to so moderate a sum, as to fuiuisb 
no great obstacle to the tiansaoiion^. i: 

The houses in and around Birmingham that are 
built in this manner are usually of two stories ; all 
are self-contained, all have gardens^ usually behindr 
and are provided with sculleries, And other conveni<- 
ences. Many of Ihe workmen havB fitted up small 
greenhouses^ in dheir gardena^ with fiues^ .^ind sloping 
stands for rows of flowering plants. One man, a 
wire-'worker by trade, whose wages* were often not 
above 13s. a week^ from which ihe had to pay instal- 
ments to the society, made a trifle by his flowers, 
and boasted of having had^ the year before^ a splen- 
did crop of sweet-williams. >The house was a picture 
of comfort ; in the kitchen, flitches of bacon, cured 
by the wife^ were suspended - from the ceiling ; a 
couple of loaves, baked by her> were on the table; 
and on the parlour-table lay a handsomely bound 
family bible, surrounded hj other booba in prose 
and. verse. ; Usually the wages of the householdera 
range from twenty to thirty shillings a week; the 
fortnightly instalments are from one shilling and 
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threepence up-warda, and the price of land and house 
is usually paid up in from ten to fourteen years. 

The number of such houses in and around Bir- 
mingham alone is said to be from 8000 to 9000. 
The enthusiasm of the workmen in taking advantage 
of the facUitiea thus afforded them ia exceedingly 
great. The price of the land for building ia rather 
high, amounting often to :£40 or £50 for a small 
plot of ground— a aum comparatively much larger 
than is usually paid (in the shape of annual feu- 
duty) for building-land in Scotland. 

In accordance with the practice of beginning to 
lay up early, which we have so strongly advocated, 
many commence to pay in from two ahillinga to three 
Hlullings a fortnight, aa soon as they have completed 
their apprenticeship ; and when the time arrives for 
them to he married and begin housekeeping, ^ey 
can almost liquidate one-half the price of a pro- 
perty. Before middle life, the man ia rent-free, 
besides having a property which he can bequeath to 
his wife and children. An interesting case of this 
kind was pointed out to Mr. Chambers. It was a 
new and handsome dwelling, occupied by a young 
tradesman, just married, and who, though only 
twenty-two years of age, had, by an early begun 
course of saving, afreadv TDaif for his property, and 
ynm now rent-frnp for htt .'ill-- ■1" acliftmii -nrhiph 
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we began this lecture by propounding, of getting 
quit of rent and landlords, is seen to be anything 
but Utopian, if workmen will only set their shoulder 
to the wheel, begin early, persevere steadily, and 
seek the blessing of God. The total sum of mcfney 
that has been paid into the societies is eleven mil- 
lions, and the sum permanently invested upwards 
of eight millions. 

The building societies, as might readily be snp* 
posed, are great helps to the cause of temperanca 
They give a very tangible idea of the value of money. 
" Ah, Tom," a member may be heard saying, as he 
sees a thirsty friend issue from a tavern, " I see you 
have been drinking a yard of land this morning." 
Even tobacco comes in for a share of unpopularity; 
not a few share the surprise said to have been ex- 
pressed by King James VL, who could not under- 
stand how some of his subjects should expend great 
sums on " so precious a stinke." 

Building societies began in Scotland; but their 
success there has not been at aU in proportion to 
their success in England. They are now often 
called Investment Societies ; most of them appear 
to be flourishing, and they afford to working men 
great facilities for the acquisition of house property. 
But in one important respect, their mode of opera- 
tion has hitherto been different from that of the 
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Engliflh societies. Thej have not, for the most 
party built new houses. They have aided in the 
purchase of older houses, but they have not mate- 
rially added to the number of workmen's dwellings. 
This has arisen mainly from their not having had 
afiSliated to them, as in England, land-societies for 
the purchase of suitable sites. The Co-operative 
Building Company of Edinburgh has made an ad- 
mirable beginning, by building about 150 houses up 
to this time (1864). Several members of Fountain- 
bridge Free Church have shown an example that 
might be widely followed, having built for their own 
use some 50 dwellings. 

Next after their Christian good, no subject con- 
cerns the wel&re of the working classes more closely 
than this. As cleanliness is next to godliness, so 
wholesome houses come next to that divine remedy 
for all that sin has brought into our world, that 
stands alone and imrivaUed among the blessings 
offered to man. Without the possession of that 
remedy, even the best of houses is but a paltry 
and miserable thing. While we plead thus strongly 
for "the earthly house of the tabernacle," we must 
add one earnest counsel to every reader to make 
sure of " the house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavena" 



CHAPTEE VIIL 

HOME-SUNSHINE. 

" Closer, closer, let ns knit 
Hearts and hands together ; 
Where our fireside comforts sit, 

In the wildest weather ; 
Oh they wander wide who roain 
For the joys of life from home." 

Heart Melodies for Working Peo]^ 

** It is a sad thing for a man," as one remarks, 
*' to pass the working part of his day with an mi- 
Ivind, exaicting master; but still, if the workman 
returns at evening to a home that is his own, there 
is a sense of coming joy and freedom that may 
support him through the weary hours of labour.**^ 
Undoubtedly there is, if the home be a happy one ; 
if the scene which in returning his fancy pictures 
be — not a filthy room in utter confusion, a wife 
out of temper, and squalling rebels of children, 
but " the bonny blithe blink o' his ain fireside," 
throwing its glow on a room neat and tidy, and a 
family whose chief enjoyment is to welcome ''father" 
home. With such a prospect awaiting him at the 
close of each working day ; with the entire day of 

^ Clams of Labour, 
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rest spent with sttch a family ; with an endless life, 
moreover, in the distance, of whose enjoyments these 
peaceful hours are but the shadow, the lot of the 
working man, however hard in other ways, would 
have enjoyments for which peers and princes often 
sigh in vain. 

The sunshine of such homes radiates, moreover, 
iar heyond their own limits. Happy homea are 
among the chief causes of a prosperous country. At 
least, it ia very certain that no country can prosper 
without them. God leaves commuuities to settle 
for themselves a great many things connected with 
their government and social arrangements, and gives 
his hlessiug with one form nearly as readily as with 
another. But the family constitution is a divine 
and indiapensahle arrangement, and cannot be cut 
and carved upon at pleasure. Suppose for a moment 
that it were altogether set aside, as some wise 
Socialista have proposed,— that there were no mar- 
riage between parents, and that the children, instead 
of being reared in families, were trained in hospitals 
and barracks, not under parents, but public ofBoers ; 
suppose this i&aii id^al of centralization in full 
operation, what a glorious chaos we should speedily 
have ! It is parents, in the first instance, that God 
has made responsible for training children ; and in 
proportion as parents attend to this duty, the com- 
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munity will be prosperous and happy. Beyond 
doubt it is to parental neglect^ or to the want ^ 
proper parental nurture, that by far the larger shax^ 
of the grosser crimes, as well as the smaller irregix- 
larities of the present day, is to be attributed. The 
number of youthful criminals is one of the most 
appalling signs of our times. The number of children 
under restraint in reformatories is very great It is 
well known that in London many thousand children 
are trained to be thieves. Another very laige dass 
of young offenders are those degraded females who 
live upon the wages of iniquity. Such multitudes 
of youthful criminals could not exist, but for the 
neglect of parental duties, or at least the absence of 
parental care. Many of them are orphans, no doubt, 
the children of the work-house or of the street, who 
have never known a happy homa But more are 
the children of wicked parents, whose homes are so 
wretched, and whose tempers are so furious, that the 
children fly from them in horror. There is no doubt, 
too, that a large share of the other irregularities and 
vices of the day — intemperance, waste, vanity, vio- 
lence of temper, and the like — are due to the same 
cause. Could we but get an efficient system of 
Christian family training made universal, how glo- 
rious would be the change ; how little need would 
remain for police, and prisons, and penitentiaiieSy and 
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Magdalene asjluma, and penal settlements, and bulks 
and EcafTolds I 

It is a remarkable fact that the countries in 
Europe where there is moat disorder, are those in 
which the family constitution is least attended to. 
We refer to such countries as Prance, Ireland, and 
Spain. Home is a word hardly understood in Paris, 
It is not improbable that the cold-blooded atrocities 
that make one shudder in reading the accounts of 
the first French Eevolution, were largely due to the 
early loosening of family ties, to the violence done 
to nature's method of making men "kindly affec- 
tioned one to another." If there be one symptom 
more than another fitted to create alarm for the 
destinies of our own country, it is the wide-spcead 
evil of parental neglect Whether it is right to repre- 
sent it as an increasing evil, we do not know ; men 
are very apt to think that certain evils are increas- 
ing when it is they that are bestowiDg increased 
attention upon them. Perhaps it is the increased 
density of the population that makes the evil hulk 
more largely now than formerly. But whether i' 
be increasing or not, there is enough of it to crea>- 
much anxiety. In that awful state of darkness anc 
corruption into which the world had sunk befo^'' t^' 
coming of Christ, the " turning of the hearts ot tu-- 
fathers to the nhiMren. Bud of *hf 'TiiWi-in *« tl.. 
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fathers/ i» declaared to be necessary^ else Gk>d would 
come and " smite the earth with a cUTBe." To xe- 
move the curse^ and to bring a blessing, let us work 
and pray for-^-Home-Sunahine. 

The. practical management of the working: ma&'s 
family must be mainly the charge of the working 
man's wifa In mere bodily exertion, her duties in 
a famUy of average «ize; are vSiifficiently!iheft^;;!and 
she is well entitled to the sympathy; of her husband, 
and the help of her neighbours and Mends when iU- 
health or. feeble strength niake it a terrible fight for 
her to;get through. Much need has she, too,- o£ the 
help of, God, not only for bodily sitrength to carry 
her burdei^.but for> patience to bear hertrials^ self- 
pos8|e6sion> when her temper is crossedy the faculty 
of method^to^eoouomizetimey and get ev^iTthing 
duly attended to». and sHU more. JCor (the kindliness 
and cheerfulness that: will shed; a constant radiance 
over the dwelUng, and the. graoe. that will enable her 
to secure the aSections and form the character of lier 
chndrenu The questiicm has sometimes been^ put, Is 
a w^orthless iather xur ai worthless mother the greater 
evil? Among the working classes especially we do 
not hesitate to answer, a worthless mother. Not only 
do€^ she often alienate her husband from his home, 
but her corrupting influence on the children is more 
c<mstant and more pernicious than his. In ordinary 
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oases, the motber^6 influence in forming the chaxac- 
ter of the children, whether for good or for evil, is 
mote powerful than the fathei^s. It was one of 
Napoleon's pithy remarks, "What France needs for 
her regeneration is — smothers. Abbot relates that 
some years ago, a body of young men preparing for 
the ministry felt interested in ascertaining what pro- 
portion of their ntimber had pious mothers. They 
were greatly surprised and deUghted to find, that 
out of a hundred and twenty students, more than a 
hundred had been carried by a mother's prayers, and 
directed by a mother's counsels to the Saviour. It 
is wonderful what an influence the example and 
efforts of the mother sometimes have, years after she 
is dead and gona " "When I was a little child," said 
a good old man, ''my mother used to make me kneel 
down beside her, and place her hand upon my head 
while she taught me to pray. She died when I was 
very young, but still, when going to do wrong, I 
seemed to feel her sofb hand upon my head. When 
I grew to be a man, the thought of that same hand 
still kept me safa*'^ A minister records the case of 

1 In Mr. Clarke's Heart-Music for Working People, this incident is 
made the text of a simple poem : — 

" Why gaz6 ye on my hoary hairs, 
Ye children young and gay ? 
Your locks beneath the blast of cares 
Will bleach as white as they. 
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a dying profligate, whose heart would not yield to 
all his efforts, tiU^ overpowered by early assc^ciatioii, 
he burst into tears at the questioni ''Have you a 
mother ?** 

Of all monsters or abortions, known or imagined, 
the worst is a dnmken mother. '' No tongue," says 
one who has seen not a few of the class, " can ex- 
press what the child of the drunken mother suffers. 
I cannot think of such misery without tears. Two 
wretched little children ahnost destitute of clothes, 
came to my door one bitterly cold day. The very 
sight of them made my children cry ; and contrary 
to my judgment (for, alas I experience has made me 
wise), I allowed them to dress them in wooUen 

" I had a mother once, like yon. 
Who o'er my pillow hnng ; 
Kisaed from my cheek the briny dew, 
And taught my faltering tongue. 

" She, when the nightly couch was spread. 
Would bow my infant knee ; 
And place her hand upon my head, 
And kneeling pray for me. 

" But then there came a fearful day, 
I sought my mother's bed ; 
Till harsh hands tore me thence away. 
And told me she was dead. 

** That eve I knelt rae down in woe, 
And said a lonely prayer ; 
Yet still my temples seemed to glow 
As if that hand were there. 
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jacket& Not many yards from fhe door the mother 
was waiting for them ; she took them at once to 
the pawnshop, stripped the little shivering ones of 
the only warm garments which they had known for 
many a day, disposed of them for a trifle, and got 
drunk with the money. The next day the snflTerings 
of one of these children were happily closed by death. 
I say happily, for death is the only release : a release 
to be desired beyond everything for the drunken 
mothei^s chfld. Here we must weep for the Kving 
and not for the dead."^ 

It is painful, says the same writer, how drink 
tuTDS the kind-hearted mother into a demon. '' The 

'* Years fled and left me childhood's Joy, 
Gay sports and pastimes dear ; 
I rose a wild and wayward boy. 
Who scorned the cnrb of fear. 

"Fierce passions shook me like a reed, 
Tet ere at night I slept. 
That soft hand made my bosom bleed. 
And down I feU, and wept. 

" That hallowed touch was ne'er forgot, 
And now, tho' time hath set 
His frosty seal upon my lot. 
These temples feel it yet 
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And if I e'er in heaven appear, 

A mother's holy prayer, 
A mother's hand and gentle tear. 
That pointed to a Saviour dear, 
Hath led the wanderer the"^-" 

1 Jlaffted H^^WM. 
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sound of her returning footsteps^ (after a dajr — 
absence at work), ''instead of being, as at fii^s 
welcomed with joy, becomes the signal for thiowiKs^ 
the little group into unutterable dismay. Somj^ 
thing which has gone wrong with these neglecsterf 
chilxiren at once attracts the mothei^s notice ; twa or 
three little heads are banged violently together, 
another is taken up by the hair, and flung across 
the room ; the much-^needed supper is withheld, as 
a punishment for some misdemeanour, and in the 
midst of curses and blows, these wr^iched chil- 
dren are driveti on to the heap of ragiT called their 
bed, where, either broken -heaj*ted, or (according to 
the temperament and health of the child) with every 
evil passion at work in the breast, they sob them- 
selves to sleep. An hour or two afterwards, when 
the mother has gone out again to drink or gossip, or 
is sleeping the drunkard's sleep upon the floor, I 
have stolen into such rooms, and stood by the heap 
of rags, and watched the countenances of these un- 
washed, uncombed, unloved, uncared-for children, in 
their troubled sleep. I have seen the marks of the 
mother's violence ; I have seen the lines caused by 
the tears wliich have coursed down the cheeks of the 
gentler girls, and the look of defiance stamped thus 
early in the faces of the hardier Boys, and, God for- 
give me, if, in uncontrolled agony, I have knelt on 




■the dirty floor, and prayed that these injured onea 
might never ■wake again !" ^ 

In etriMng contraBt to such scenes, study the 
picture of a well-trained humble family, in the in- 
troduction to a beautiful little essay on the Sabbath, 
called The Pearl of Days. The little work was com- 
posed by a Scottish labourer's daughter, who had 
received scarcely any instruction but what she got 
from her mother. In the sketch of her life, prefixed 
to the essay, she gives a most interesting account of 
her parenta, particularly her mother. It waa the 
constant aim of this excellent woman to make home 
a scene of comfort and enjoyment to her family, and 
especially to her husband ; and so far did she cany 
this, that she used to say that " it was disagreeable 
and improper to be buBtliog about while father was 
within, and when he was gone out the work must be 
done up." Too poor to provide schooling for her 
numerous family, ahe herself became their instruc- 
tor ; and her daughter relates, that " four times a 
day usually each of us had our short lesson ; and if 
it be considered that the whole of the labour of the 
house devolved upon our mother, it will be beUeved 
that this could be no light task. Nothing, however. 
waa allowed to interrupt om lessons ; and it waa i- 
tmcoMmon thing to see her bas; '*■ the wonhiag-tui 
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while we, by turns, took our place beside her ; one 
child would be found attending to the baby — ^anothe 
gathering sticks and keeping the fire alive — a 
engaged in reading— and a fourth bringing water fioED 
a pure soft spring at some distance &om the house — 
while our eldest brother assisted father in the gar- 
den," In this well-ordered family the Sabbath was 
uniformly a day of bright and pecuUar enjoyment; 
it was a well-spring of comfort and peace, that^ 
besides its own peculiar joy, increased the relish of 
other blessings, and sweetened the bitterness of many 
trials. It may readUy be conceived, that for such 
constant exertions as those of the parents, a strong 
sustaining influence was requisite; that influence 
was LIVING PiETT, fed amid the calm and holy exer- 
cises of a well-spent SabbatL 

Of all the outward requisites for a comfortable 
dwelling, none stands so high as cleanliness. An 
old proverb says, that " Cleanliness is next to god- 
liness;" and there is much force in the statement 
Cleanliness is certainly the type or emblem of god* 
liness. No figure is more frequently used in Scrip- 
ture than cleanness oi purity to denote true holinesa 
Now, there ought to be ever a visible connexion 
between the type and the antitype — ^the emblem 
and the reality. We cannot say at present^ that 
wherever there is cleanliness there is godlinesSi not 
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even, that wherever there is godliness there is clean- 
liness ; but unhesitatingly we say, wherever there is 
godliness there ought to be cleanliness. We can 
hardly conceive how any one can have a very high 
sense of the value of inward purity and order, and 
yet not be offended by outward filth and confusion, 
ITotwithstanding this, however, and notwithstanding 
that the working classes in Scotland usually stand 
higher than those of England in intelligence and 
religion, our Scotch dwellings are usually far inferior 
to those of England in tidiness and cleanliness. "So 
one can have travelled in England without being 
struck by evidences of superior taste for neat and 
tidy dwellings. One of her Majesty's inspectors of 
schools for England, in a report on the state of edu- 
cation in the county of Norfolk, amid sad details of 
the ignorance of the people, writes thus of the habits 
of the Norwich weavers, a class whose earnings are 
miserably low : — '' One marked and favourable pecu- 
liarity, even amongst the poorest Norwich weavers, 
is their strict attention to cleanliness and decency in 
their dwellings — a token of self-respect, and a proof 
of ideas and habits, of which the severest privation^ 
in food and dress did not seem to be able to depnv^^ 
them. Their rooms might be destitute of all the 
necessary articles of furniture; but the few tha^ 
lexnained were cleai^ — ^hf^ w^^a pnfl flfoirp^tie -vhiw 
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washed — ^the floors carefully swept and washed- 



the court or alley cleared of everything offensive 
the children wearing shoes and stockings, hi 
sorry in kind, and the clothes not ragged, how< 



incongruously patched and darned. ' CleanlineBi^ 
and propriety/ said one man, ' are, in spite of oo^" 
poverty, the pride of Norwich people, who vxmUl 
have nothing to say to dirty neighbours! " 

Habits of order and regularity, with a stem pur- 
pose to adhere to them, will go a great way in pro- 
motmg cleanliness and tidiness, even under veiy 
disadvantageous circumstances. Benjamin iFrank- 
lin's rule may be given as an excellent one^ both fin 
housekeepers to practise and to teach their childien : 
" Do every thing at its proper time, keep every thing 
in its proper place, use every thing for its proper 
use." It is generally with a lazy, indolent, self- 
indulged spirit — the spirit that is only for doing the 
work it fancies, and that puts off what is disagiee- 
able till it cannot be avoided ; that lays hold of any 
excuse or expedient to save trouble for the momenb ; 
that wastes time in idle gossiping or gadding about^ 
— we say it is generally with this kind of spirit^ that 
we have to connect a disorderly and disagreeable 
house. This spirit must be remorselessly rooted out, 
before comfort and order can appear in the dwelling. 

The next point to which we would adverty as 
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CQimected with a comfortable and happy family, is 
tiihe light management and training of the children. 
Oertain it is that children were intended to be a 
\)lessing, not a cnrse; to gladden the fireside by 
their lively mirth, and lessen the burdens of age — 
not to fill the home with misery, or bring down grey 
haiilB with sorrow to the grava From the manner 
in which some parents act towards their children, 
one would think that they regarded them as necesr. 
saiy evils/ and that they had much the same view of 
the way to treat them las the keeper of a menagerie 
has- of the way to treat his wild beasts — the great 
matter being to keep them in the cage or on the 
chaiii. We remember on one occasion speaking to 
the wife of a working man whose family was wild 
and obstreperous, on the duty of keeping up dis- 
cipline among the chUdreiL "That's well done in 
this house," she replied promptly and emphatically, 
" their father gives them aufu* katherin's V* 

The most solemn, and at the same time the most 
encouraging aspect of the duty of a Christian parent 
is that in which his children are regarded as lent 
bim by the Lord ; committed by God to his hands 
to be trained up for God. What Pharaoh's daughter 
said to the mother of Moses, may be held to be said 
by God to every Christian parent, — ^" Bring this 
child up for me, and I will pay thee thy wages " 
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The parent's duty is to bring up his children for 
God ; to bring them up as God's children onght to 
be. Suppose you had a king^s child placed in your 
hands to be brought up for him, what a responsible 
yet honourable duty you would feel it ! How eager 
you would be to please the royal parent, to bring 
the child up as he would wish ; to have him taught 
and clothed and fed as a royal child should be, so 
that he should not disgrace his origin, but even in 
your humble hands, resemble the son of a long. 
Is it not still more responsible and honourable to 
bring up children for the King of kings? How 
eager should every parent be to please Him who 
gives them to his charge ; to consider all His wishes, 
follow all His rules, use all His medicines, and tiy 
to train them to the feelings, the habits, and the 
beauties in which the children of such a King ought 
to excel At best, they will but be royal children 
in disguise, so far as this world is concerned. It is 
not an outward splendour that we are to affect for 
them. " The King's daughter is all glorious within." 
The marks of their royal parentage must be on the 
heart, the conscience, the life, the habits. Bealize 
this, and you will be compelled to handle your chil- 
dren carefully and tenderly ; you will have the feel- 
ing that a very precious charge has been committed 
to your hands, which you will be alarmed lest yon 
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destroy by unskilful handling ; and should you do 
so, what will be your feeling when you surrender 
your charge, thus mutilated and ruined, to the Eoyal 
Father? At the same time, you will feel that if 
the child has really been put by God into your 
hands to be trained for Him, you may rely on His 
taking a lively personal interest in the process, and 
giving the needed grace to renew the heart, and 
mature the character. "When you view your family 
in this light, the objects that will seem to you 
supremely important and desirable will be very 
diJBferent from those which otherwise you might 
judge to be so. Brilliant worldly success wiU 
dwindle into a mere speck; and purity of heart, 
nobility of soul, faith, hope, and charity, will assert 
their native and inalienable pre-eminence. How 
miserably mistaken are parents often as to what is 
truly to be desired in the progress of their families ! 
Excellent situations, lucrative business, wealthy mar- 
riages, conspicuous worldly position, — of how little 
value are such things alone, compared to victories 
gained over lust and greed and selfishness and un- 
godliness, and the formation of a character and 
habits suitable to a son of God I When the day 
comes for giving an account of their stewardship, of 
how little value will be the one, — of what infinite 
importance the other I 
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It is a common error among parents to take too ^^ 
narrow a view of what cMldren should be taught ^-. 
Many seem to think that all that a child needs to 
taught systematically is to read, write, and count ; 
to exercise the memory by repeating hymns oi 
chapters; and to become expert at a trade, or, 
the case of females, at domestic work. But th( 
truth is, much more should be taught. Parents 
should aim at teaching their children to observe and 
to think. For example, if a chapter be read or re- 
peated, it should be explained in a way adapted to 
the children's capacity, and its bearing on their own 
conduct indicated, so as to exercise their thoughts, 
their conscience, and their feeUngs. One of the most 
vital parts of education is to train the young to 
right feelings. To get them filled with a love of 
what is good ; to get them to admire what is honest, 
lovely, and of good report; and to abhor what is 
false, cruel, or impure — is the great master-stroke 
in education, which, when successful, makes the 
rest mere matters of detaiL Yet how little is this 
realized ! If it were generally felt, parents would 
be always on the alert to attain this end. Every 
Bible lesson would be improved for instilling into 
the child's heart love and admiration of the good, 
hatred and detestation of the vile. The sight of a 
man treating his horse with cruelty would be im- 
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J)r6ved for planting in the child's breast abhorrence 
of cruelty in every form. The humbling sight of a 
man intoxicated, suggesting a picture of the misery 
so produced — the broken-hearted wife, the ragged, 
' starved children at home — would be used to lodge 
in the child's bosom a hearty loathing of intemper- 
ance. So would other exhibitions of vice and pas- 
sion. Then, if the child should himself transgress 
in any of these ways, he might be appealed to very 
powerfully on the ground that he had often con- 
demned in another the very thing he had done him- 
selt But, further, a conviction of the indispensable 
need of the child's heart being affected, would stir 
the parents to incessant prayer for the renewing 
grace of God. Feeling that it belongs to God only 
to lodge in the corrupt heart of man true love of the 
good and pure — ^true love of Him who is Goodness 
and Purity — :that grace would be implored, with the 
conviction that without it all would be lost. The 
habit would be acquired of asking, and depending 
on God's grace, in connexion with every occasioTi 
on which a good feeling was sought to be implantecu 
"Whatever might be the immediate tesult, in duA 
time such a union of prayer and pains, of diligen'- 
and devotion, would have an ample reward. 

An early habit of prompt obedience '^y the ''^-t- 

Clren« is -ipi'^'^Tflon'TT^ irl-m-i-H-or V 1-k£» ^t.^ ..' +;Ti«. ,...*.. 
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important in family government ; and yet it is com- 
paratively rare. Perhaps the parent lays down 
law nnnecessarily strict, and has not the heart 



enforce it ; or he issues a threat as a mere bugbear, 
and then fails to inflict it ; or he acts capriciously, 
and is indulgent or severe, not according as the 
child has acted, but according to his own temper or 
inclination at the time ; or he scolds and corrects 
his children when out of temper himself, and with- 
out considering to what extent the children deserve 
correction. It cannot be too forcibly impressed on 
parents, that the value or efficacy of correction de- 
pends mainly on the spirit in which it is admini- 
stered. If you scold or chastise your children while 
out of temper, you encourage them to think that it 
is a mere piece of revenge for a personal injury. 
Your furious blows, in that case, will either break 
their spirit or produce a thirst for revenge — ^they 
cannot nourish alBfectionate obedience. Perhaps 
there is no divine institution more grossly abused 
than the rod. Certainly there is none which de- 
mands such deliberation and courage and faith and 
affection to use rightly, but which is so frequently 
used in the excitement of passion, and therefore 
turned into an instrument for provoking the chil- 
dren to wratL Never chastise in the heat of pas- 
sion. When you have cooled down, you will feel 
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that you have done wrong, and some foolish indul- 
gence you -will be tempted to give, lest your child 
should bate you, will complete, instead of remedy- 
ing the evU. It is essential to the success of paren- 
tal as of kingly authority, that it be not selfish, but 
benevolent In families, aa elsewhere, selfishness 
defeats its own end. The way to hit the mark of 
happiness, is to aim above it The head of a family, 
who regidates his domestic aifairs with a selfish 
regard to his own comfort only, will miserably miss 
his aim ; while he who aims at the good of all his 
household, will make sure of his own happiness 
besides. " He that aaveth his life shaU lose it ; he 
that loseth his life shall save it" 

To these hints let us add the importance of 
parents showing themselves on all occasions deeply 
impressed by whatever they try to press on their 
cMldreu. Does a mother wish her daughter to be 
tidy and neat? She will not attain her end by 
merely speaking on the subject; but if her ow." 
daily conduct testify the importance she attachet 
to neatness, the daughter wiU unconsciously imbibE 
the idea. So if parents wish their children to bt 
sober, or honest or truthful, and above all, pious, 
the means moat adapted to the attainment of theu- 
end is to give, jti tbpi'- iwn conduct, a pract'^o. 
proof of the pa'^i-i"'" ..jp-i-i+oTi/" if *.bojai> t>ii..t- 
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It is when they are accustomed to see the valne 
importance of such things constantly exhibited i 
the practice of those around them — especially thcii^is^ 
whom they esteem and love — that the childre:K3i 
hearts may be expected to be thoroughly impress^e^i 
No child can be expected to become a lover of tniti 
who sees truth violated by the parents. No cluW 
can be expected to grow up with a deep sense of the 
importance of religion who sees no fanuly altar, no 
domestic devotion, at homa It is emphatically 
true of parents, " If they know these things, happy 
are they if they do them." 

Many other points, of great interest in the train- 
ing of families, must, we find, be omitted. . What 
we have urged is the result of a conviction, that 
it is possible to train up a child in the yay he 
should go, so that when he is old he wiU not depart 
from it. We are grieved to see so many families in 
which the children, after being the plagues of the ' 
lives of their parents, become so many plagues to 
the community, and begin to propagate each so 
many more. We should like to see children so - 
trained as to contribute to the cheerfulness of their 
parents' homes, and then become each a source of 
pure and salutary influence on the community. 

When the father of a family is deeply impressed 
by such views as these, a considerable part at least 
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of his spare eTening hours will be devoted to his 
family. It Is utterly inexcusable in the father of a 
family habitually to spend bis evenings bom home ; 
and it is yery little better to spend them at home 
wholly absorbed with his own amusement — reading, 
perhaps, the whole time by himself, and paying no 
attention to his family. L^ the disposing of these 
impoxtaut hours, something of systematic arrange- 
mei]it seema very desirable, , It might b^ well to 
have an understanding, that so much of the evening 
shall bQ spent by him as the friend, guide, and com- 
panion of his fam%, apd another portion reserved 
specially for his own instruction or improvement. 
Certainly it is most ipiportant that for family wor- 
ship the hour should be fixed and regular ; and, if 
possible, it should be an hour at which the children 
may regularly attend. The father of the working 
man from wjiose autobiography we made an extract 
in a. former address, though a mere labourer, was 
most punctual in family as well as personal re- 
ligion : — " The hardest day's work never prevented 
him from having family worship at night, which 
consisted of a preliminary prayer, singing a psalm, 
reading a chapter, and giving an extempore, prayei 
of considerable length; nor the usual early rismt 
from having both the family pravers and his ' privin/r 
duty' id the momiTiQ:: and t#i*' kvt3'<^t, wiT^diep* 
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and coldest storm that ever blew in those regions^ 
did not keep him fix)m the meeting-house on the 
Sabbath, no matter what the distance might ba" — 
(P. 7.) We may add, that the more that a parent 
acts, in his dealings with his children, with unre- 
served frankness and cordiality, and the more that 
he meJces himself their Mend and companion, so 
much the stronger hold will he get both of their con- 
fidence and their affections, and so much the easier 
will it be for him to train them as he would desira 

We quote a few sentences here from a remarkable 
work of a remarkable writer — ^the Christian NvHure 
of Bushnell — ^a book, that along with not a little 
that is fantastic, exaggerated, and defective, con- 
tains much important but neglected truth, forcibly 
and strikingly expressed. In considering the ques- 
tion. What is to be done with the strong will of a 
child ? he writes as follows: — '' Beginning then to 
lift his will in mutiny, and swell in self-asserting 
obstinacy, refusing to go or come, or stand, or with- 
hold in this or that, let there be no fight begun, or 
issue made with him, as if it were the true thing 
now to break his wiU, or drive him out of it by 
mere terrors or pains. This wilfulness or obstinacy 
is not so purely bad or evil as it seems. It is partly 
his feeling of himself and you, in which he is get- 
ting hold of the condition of authority^ and feeling 
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out his limitatioiiB. N'o, this breaking of the child's 
■will, to -which many well-meaning parents set them- 
selves with such instant, almost passionate resolu- 
tion, is the way they take to make him a coward, 
or a thief, or a hypocrite, or a mean-spirited and 
drivelling sycophant ; nothing, in fact, is more dread- 
ful to thought than this breaking of a will, when it 
breaks, as it often does, the personaUty itself, and 
all highest, noblest firmness of manhood. The true 
problem is different ; it is not to break, but to bend 
rather, to draw the will down or away from self- 
assertion toward self-devotion, to teach it the way 
of submitting to wise limitations, and raise it into 
the great and glorious liberties of a state of loyalty 
to God. See, then, how this ia to be done. The 
child has no force, however stout he is in his wiU. 
Take him up, then, when the £t ia upon him, carry 
him, stand him upon his feet, set liin\ here or there, 
do just that in him which he refuses to do in 
himself : all this gently and kindly, as if he -^ 
capable of maintaining no issue at aU. Do it again 
and again, as often as may be necesaaiy. By and by, 
he will begin to perceive that hia obstinacy is but 
the fussing of his weakness ; till finally, as the sense 
of limitation comes up to the sense of law and duty, 
he will be found to have learned, even beforehand, 
the folly of mere self-assertion. And when he has 
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reached this point of felt obligation to obedience, 
it will no longer break him down to enforce his 
compliance, but it will even exalt into greater 
dignity and capacity that sublime power of self- 
govemment> by which his mai^ood is to be most 
distinguished." 

In illustration of these remarks of D|?. BUshndl, 
let us refer to the case of Sir Powell Buxton, one of 
the heroes who fought for the abolition of the 
slave trade. His mother was a woman of masculine 
understanding, great power of mind, great vigour, 
and very fearless. Her systeta of education had 
in it some striking features. There was little indult 
gence, but much liberty. The boys were ftee to'^ 
where they would, and do what they pleased, and 
her oldest son especially was allowed to assume 
almost the position of master in the house. But On 
the other hahd, her authority, when exercised, was 
paramount over him, as over his brothers atid sisters. 
On being asked by the mother of a lai^ and ill- 
managed family, whether the revolutionary prin- 
ciples of the day were not making way among he^ 
boys, her reply was, *^ I know nothing about revolu- 
tionary principles ; my rule is that imposed on the 
people of Boston, ' implicit obedience, unconditional 
submission.'" Yet the character of her son, Fowell, 
waa not without some strong touches of wilfdlneia 
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He has described himself in more than one of his 
papers, as having been in his boyhood of a '' daring, 
violent, domineering temper." When this was re- 
marked to his mother, " Never mind," she would 
say ; " he is self-willed now ; you will see it will 
turn out well in the end,"^ She had the good sense 
not to try to crush his firmness, but get it placed 
under the control of high principle. 

The observation is sometimes made, that the most 
religious parents have often the worst children. The 
inference to be drawn from this is more frequently 
hinted at than expressed ; it is often alluded to as a 
proof that reUgious earnestness above the average 
does more harm than good. As to the matter of 
fact, we believe it to be greatly exaggerated, as 
indeed most statements are which are designed to 
deepen prejudices against earnest religion. Still, a 
residuum of truth remains, and it is important to 
inquire how, even in exceptional cases, this is to be 
accounted for. It may be that there is some glaring 
defect or inconsistency in the character of the 
parent, which mars the influence of his lessons, and 
undermines his whole authority. Or it may be that 
he is over-exacting, and unwisely minute in de- 
manding obedience where some liberty should be 
allowed, and that thus his child is discouraged. Or 
I fji.**nf^'' i^^r-^r,K '^'^Hsjj, nweiom 
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it may be that he is constantly complaining, never 
pleased, perpetually finding fault with something, 
and that he thus alienates the affection of his 
children. Or he may utterly fail to make religion 
winsome and genial in its aspect ; he may present it 
only as a system of restraint and self-deniaL Or he 
may too exclusively aim at cultivating the serious 
side of his children's nature, to the entire neglect of 
that which is mirthful and humorous. Human 
nature does possess this twofold side, and both have 
been given it by God. It is an utterly unwarranted 
view that ascribes the serious wholly to Gk>d, and 
the humorous wholly to the deviL The trials and 
difficulties of life often crush the more cheerful and 
humorous side, and in old people, the serious alone 
remains. And then these old people forget that the 
young are young, that the lively and humorous 
element is yet strong in them; they think they 
should be as grave as they are, and they denounce 
everything else as vanity and foUy. The result is 
ofteT^patience and hatred of the parents yoke , 
the first opportunity is taken to escape from it ; and 
the excess of seriousness which created the first pre- 
judice against religion, remains the object of steady 
hatred. 

Our last word on the subject of domestic manage- 
menty is on the importance of tMvUy on the part of 
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the heads of the honsa Nothing can be more 
miserable than when the mother's efforts are neu- 
tralized by the father's example, or when the faith- 
ful discipline of the father is counteracted by the 
indulgent softness of the mother. It should be the 
most earnest aim of both parents, not only to be of 
one mind as to the rules and methods to be adopted 
in the training of their family, but to avoid giving 
their children the slightest reason to suppose that 
they are not so. It does sometimes happen that a 
blessing crowns the extraordinary efforts and feith 
of one parent, even where the other is a drag and 
a hindrance. But, in general, it is as unlikely 
that a waggon will move smoothly along while 
its two horses are dragging opposite ways, as 
that a family will be well trained where the one 
parent is an absolute contrast to the other. Unity 
in the governing powers is an aU but indispensable 
requisite for that unity in the household which is so 
highly extolled in the psahn : — 

** Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity ! 
It is like the precious ointment upon the head, 
That ran down upon the beard, even Aaron's beard : 
That went down to the skirts of his garments ; 
As the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that descended 

upon the mountains of Zion : 
For there the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for 



eyermore." 



CHAPTEE IX. 

BEADING AND BEGREATION. 

" Hal)it8 for occnpying the idle hour, and Interesting the Taeant mind, — 
methods for disciplining the attention, and training the understanding, — the 
laws at least of taste,— the elements at least of science, — ^the keys at least of 
the precious treasury of knowledge human and divine, — these we may hope 
to furnish to mankind at large, and they may become more valuable gifts 
than if we could convert them all into Miltons or Napoleons." 

Earl or Cablxsia. 

Among the wonderful progeny of the steam-engine, 
cheap books hold perhaps the highest placa It is 
steam that has cheapened books, as it has cheapened 
travelling, and clothing, and a thousand other pro- 
ducts of skill and industry. When steam labour 
began to be substituted for hand labour, it seemed 
to many a working man like the ringing of his Iniell. 
The change was doubtless attended at first with 
much suffering and misery to individuals, and the 
same thing will happen as often as methods are 
discovered of doing more quickly and surely by 
machinery, what it has hitherto been the custom to 
do by the hand. But in the end, society as a whole, 

and the masses in particular, are always bemefited 
ai8 
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by these imptovemeuts. In the matter of hooka 
they have been most signally benefited. The time 
■was when boots of the higher order were almost as 
fer beyond their reach as a carriage or a coantry 
mansion. It is very diflerent now. With a little 
care and judgment, a working man may now have aa 
good a collection of hooks as an ordinary squire or 
profeaaional gentleman could have had two centuries 
^0. The sums that many spend on snuff, tobacco, 
and spirits, if invested in books, would procure in 
a few years a library of large extent, and excellent 
quaHty. It is machinery that has made this pos- 
sible. It is that same steam-engine that used to be 
regarded as such a mortal foe to labour and labourers. 
Unlike the prophet's book, this great invention has 
been bitter in the mouth, but sweet in the belly. 
In the many improvements and new enjoyments 
which it lays at Ms feet, the steam-engine is at 
length showing itself in its true character, — a sub- 
stantial iiiend of the working man. In the flood 
of books and periodicals which it scatters fieely 
among the masses ; in the free access which it gives 
them to the choicest thoughts of the master spirits 
of other days ; in the stores of information which it 
spreads before them ; in the purifying, elevating, and 
transforming power which some at least of its pro- 
ductions are exerting on many of them, it is paying 
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back with compound interest to the children, the 
means and the comforts which it tore from their 
despairing fathers. 

To those who have a taste for reading, books are a 
source of perennial and ever fresh enjoyment 

"The place that does contain 
My books, the best companions, is to me 
A glorions coort, where hourly I conyerse 
With the old sages and philosophers. 
And sometimes, for variety, I confer 
With kings and emperors, and weigh their oomiBeli^ 
Galling their victories, if nnjostly got. 
Unto a strict account, and in my fancy 
Pefacing their ill-played statutes." 

** Books/' said a learned Englishman of the eleventh 
century, " are masters who instruct us without 
rods and rules and wrath ; if you go to consult 
them, they are never asleep ; if you ask them ques- 
tions, fliey don't run off; if you make blunders, they 
don't scold; if you are ignorant, they don't taunt 
you." This, we say, is the benefit of books to those, 
but only to those who have a taste for reading. And 
it is this that makes it such a matter of regret, that 
in the case of many young persons, their education 
is arrested before they have got a taste for reading. 
It is one thing to be able to read, another to enjoy 
reading; it is one thing to be able to spell your 
way painfcQly, step by step, through a collectio^ 



of vordsj hobbling aloog Hke a cripple; another 
to catch the ideas as easily as yon catch the 
colours or figures of a painting, so that reading 
a book becomes as pleasant aa looking on a pic- 
ture or hearing a stoiy. It is much to be de- 
aiied that no young person be removed from 
school till he can read without effort, and enjoy 
■what he reads. 

But even when there ia a taste for reading, it 
needs to he most carefully regulated, and most con- 
scientiously controlled. Like other good gifts, the 
gift of books may be perverted and abused. That 
enemy who can never see wheat flourishing, without 
scattering tares by night over the field, is ever active 
in turning to his own purposes of evil the swarming 
literature of the day. A large proportion of the 
cheap books and papers which solicit the patronage 
of the working classes, are mere chaff, with hardly a 
grain of sohd mental food. Another section is worse 
— it is poison. The adulteration of food, which is 
one of the scandals of the age, is not confined to the 
nutriment of the body. It goes on fearfully in that 
higher department which supplies food for the mind 
and souL Our purpose in this chapter is to recom- 
mend healthy food ; or more specifically, to lay 
down some prijiciples in the first place, that may 

guide the wnrVine ^K-" '" ^n ■•hnioa nt 'vwifca ; niid 
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then to indicate certain kinds or classes of publica- 
tions which may be resorted to with profit, and 
plisasure too. 

The objects which all readers have in view maj 
be classed under two heads, — ^instruction and im- 
provement on the one hand ; and on the other, re- 
creation and enjoyment ; or to put it more shortly 
and familiarly, profit and pleasure. The chief thing 
necessary in the way of guiding principle on this 
subject will be supplied, if only it be conceded that 
profit should take precedence of pleasure ; that the 
main object of readers should be instruction and 
improvement; and that pleasure should never be 
sought nor made welcome, except when it comes in 
company with these. By laying down this condition, 
the amount of pleasure to be derived from reading 
will be by no means lessened. On the contrary, as 
we shall try to bring out presently, the pleasure will 
be much greater — larger in amount, and piurer in 
quality. It is surely a very reasonable thing, that 
improvement should take precedence of pleasure. It 
is a grander, nobler, higher aim to desire progress in 
knowledge, and the improvement of those powers 
and faculties that connect us with the higher orders 
of being, than to seek gratification for the passing 
hour, a mere temporary excitement that will leave 
no solid results behind. There is this diJBference, too, 
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between reading for pleasure and reading for profit, 
that if you read for mere pleasure, you will probably 
not got profit ; but if you read for profit, you will 
get profit, and pleasure into the bargain. He that 
reads for mere pleasure is like one plucking the 
blossoms of an orchard ; in plucking the blossoms, 
he enjoys their fragrance and their beauty for a 
passing hour, but he, of course, destroys the fruit; 
he that reads for improvement is like a man who 
waits tiU the fruit is ripe ; in the rosy apple, the 
luscious peach, or the cool grape, he secures objects 
alike good for food and pleasant to the eya The 
reading that famishes the mind with useful and 
varied knowledge; that enlarges our acquaintance 
with the works of God and the ways of man ; that 
sets our own minds in motion ; that compels us to 
attend, to think, and to feel; that purifies our taste 
and corrects our judgment; that stimulates holy 
feelings — devotion to God and love to man; that 
nerves u» for the great battle with lust and passion 
and self-interest; that gives tone and strength to 
our#intellectual powers, and warmth and richness to 
our moral and spiritual feelings, — ^this is the reading 
that is really profitable, and no one who gives him- 
self to it will have the slightest hesitation in saying, 
tiiat the pleasure which it bring?* is by far the purest 
and the richest of any. 
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Let us trace for a few minutes the career of one 
who reads for mere pleasura Such a reader will 
commonly choose the most exciting books, the books 
that are read with least effort, that carry the reader 
along without any trouble on his part, and he will 
not be very particular whether they have a good 
moral tone or not. Novels, stories, romances will 
be the usual staple of his reading. Now, we are £ar 
from affirming that imaginative books are in cJl cir- 
cumstances of injurious tendency. We thinTr^ In- 
deed, very differently. But we have no hesitation 
in sayii^ that, for any one to make such books the 
staple of his reading, is very dangerous ; and to de- 
vour all and sundry books of this kind that come in 
his way, is positively pernicious. Placing out of 
view for the present the better dass of such books, 
let us look at the stories which appear in the penny 
journals, and in other forms in which cheap novels 
often solicit the patronage of the masses. These are 
for the most part written merely to interest and 
excite. The aim of the writer is commonly to take 
a firm hold of the imagination of his reader, «and 
drag him along, so that he cannot stop to breathe 
till the end of the tale. To be able to do this is 
often considered a great triumph of genius, but in 
reality it needs but little talent. It is managed 
chiefly by means of three or four elements that al- 
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ways excite the interest and curiosity of readers — 
love, mystery, danger, and crime. Allow the un- 
limited use of these four elements, and there will 
not be much difficulty in constructing a tale which 
this sort of readers will be constrained to read. 
First, Love, A young couple are seized with a stroog 
attachment, but obstacles apparently insurmountable 
rise up in their path. As the tale goes on, obstacle 
after obstacle arises, making matters worse and worse 
up to a certain point, when unexpectedly the wheel 
of fortune takes a new turn, and, like a spider's web, 
the obstacles dissolve in air. The descriptions of 
love are commonly mawkish and coarse, mingled 
with high-flown descriptions of beauty, and of in- 
tense, uncontrollable emotion, as different as possible 
from the unselfish feeling which is really entitled 
to the honourable name of love. A second element 
of excitement is Mystery. Early in the tale a sin- 
gular being cornea on the stage, imlike all others, 
acta and speaks in a mysterious, inexpHcable way ; 
holds secret meetings with other beings as strange 
as himself, perhaps carries on undeigronnd plots, 
and is on the very eve of closing, like the boa-con- 
strictor, on some innocent and interesting young 
creature that has trusted him^ when suddenly, in his 
case too, something extraordinary happens, the mask 
is raised, and hf ""t^ndfl l^^"polo^ in Lia n'-oper colours. 
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A third element of interest and excitement is Da/nger, 
The persons in whom we are most interested are placed 
in situations of imminent peiiL Sometimes it is dan- 
ger of a physical sort ; they are all but drowned, or 
murdered, or shipwrecked, and it is with the greatest 
difficulty tiiiis danger is averted. Sometimes it is 
danger of a more subtle kind ; plots are laid for them ; 
calumnies are directed against their character ; efforts 
are made to imdermine them with those with whom 
they desire most to stand well Occasionally, but more 
sparingly, another element of excitement is made use 
of — Crime, Monsters of iniquity are introduced to our 
acquaintance ; men and women of abandoned charac- 
ter ; in licentious works, the veil is removed fix)m 
deeds of which it is a shame even to speak ; for a time 
the villain carries all before him ; sometimes even the 
tale ends with the triumph of his villany. 

Out of such materials, a person of but slender 
talent has little difficulty in constructing an ex- 
citing tale ; and a great proportion of the stories and 
tales printed at the present day are nothing more. 
In some publications "the disgusting facts which have, 
from time to time, been brought to light and exposed 
in public journals, as reports from police courts, cri- 
minal trials, and the like, are cleverly dressed up, and 
set forth with the aid of woodcuts from the hand of 
some artist skilled in depicting the sensual andthe 
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horrible ; they interest the devourer of tales, but at 
the same time stimulate the animal propensities of 
the young, the ardent, and the senauaL" If you find 
tales with such titles as these— yamey Ihe Vampire, 
or the Feast of Blood; Jonathan Wild, the Thitf- 
TaJar; The Murder at the Old Smithy; Qeraldlne, 
or ihe Secret Assassins of ike Old Stone; Ada, the 
Betrayed; Ma, the Outcast; The Mysteries of Lon- 
don, or of tlie Court of London — you cannot be far 
■wrong in setting them down as belonging to the 
^roicious class we have described.^ 

Such reading cannot possibly profit or improve ; 
and all who are wise will set their faces resolutely 
against it The action of snch reading on the mind 
is just like the action of intoxicating drink on the 
brain. The mind is kept in a state of excitement ; 
it is unfitted for ordinary duties ; its sense of right 
and wrong is disturbed ; it becomes sickly, nervous, 
unreliable. Does any one suppose that a person, 
whose reading is solely or mainly of this sort, will 
leaUy improve under it ? Wili it moke him a better 
Christian, or a more estimable member of society ? 
Will he live more to God I Will he he more like 
Christ ? AVm it malie him a more obUgmg neigh- 
bour, a kinder son, a more affectionate husband, a 
more careful father? "WOl it brace him with strength 
' Sm ■ piper 1" 'U'^ Tnc^rfraV j/i;.'~w --i ^ 
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to resist temptation ? Impossible ! He will become 
more and more devoted to self, and neglectful of the 
great end of his life ; less and less able to brace his 
mind for any great effort of self-denying activity, or 
anything noble whatever ; the whole texture of his 
being will be loosened, his moral principles will be 
undermined ; his life will become careless and irre- 
gular ; or if the reader be a female, she will become 
fond of dress, and show, and gaiety, unfit for the 
duties of her station, unfit for keeping all orderly 
and comfortable at home ; the spirit of true love and 
kindness will be worn out of her being; possibly 
guilt and misery will end her career. 

On the other hand, consider the probable results 
of a love of books in the case of one whose primaiy 
object in his reading is not pleasure but improve- 
ment We are not going to suppose that all his 
reading will be of a highly religious character. We 
do suppose that a proportion of his reading will be 
of the kind that is improving in the very highest 
sense of the term ; and also that he will carefully 
eschew everything that is either irreligious or anti- 
religious in its tone and tendency. But in culdition 
to religious books, we suppose our reader to embrace 
others of various sorts — ^history, biography, travels, 
perhaps a little science and philosophy, with an 
admixture of the lighter departments — stales and 
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^^^^tches, poetry and song. What effect will such 
^^Teading be likely to have upon liim ? What effect 
will his religious reading have upon In'm ? Will it 
not tend to draw his mind more to the great tmtha 
that should occupy him as an immortal being, to 
raise his reverence for God, and at the same time 
to raise hia respect for himself and his respect for 
others, as made in God's image; may it not, too, 
exercise hia conscience, invigorate his understanding, 
purify hia heart, and elevate the whole aims and 
bearings of his life ? Effects like these cannot take 
place without developing plcaeiu'e, any more than a, 
change from disease to health, or from darkness and 
tumult to light and order. Then as to hia other 
reading. The stores of his information will be gra- 
dually enlarging ; he will be becoming more and 
more, aa the phrase is, a well-informed man; and 
each addition to his information will be a source of 
pleasure. None but those who have felt it can un- 
derstand what pleasure there is in any substantial 
increase to one's information. With enlarging in- 
formation, the understanding will become more 
vigorous, and the whole nature will be improved. 
The avenues to enjoyment will be more numerous. 
The mind will retain its healthy tone, and will even 
become more and more healthy. 

Having laid a solid foiip'in.tinii -^f ■"■'luaintance 
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with the actual world, sucli a man will all the moie 
enjoy an occasional flight into the ideal Those who 
read nothing but tales feed only one faculty — ^the 
imagination. The pleasures of the imagination are 
exceedingly delightful, but care must be taken that 
the faculty be not over* wrought A single faculty, 
constantly kept on the strain^ becomes weaiy^ and 
its exercise is at last fatiguing and oppressiva . But 
when the other faculties are habitually exercised, 
and imagination is but occasionally treated ^^ith b^r 
appropriate food, the pleasure is all. tiie greater. 
"When there is depth below," it has been pemarked, 
^'well nigh any amount of general reading, of what 
is called light reading, may be permitted. > Just, as 
we admire and deem quite in. place the glitter wd 
8piritv£lU beauty of the fo^un of the waves dancing, 
glanc^ over ocean's imfathomable abyss." To de- 
nounce indiscriminately the higher class of imagina- 
tive books of which our literature can boast, would 
be to disparage some of God's rarest gifts. Throu^ 
such works the taste may be elevated, the een^e of 
beauty cultivated, and the habit of idealizing ac~ 
quired and improved : that is, the facully of separat- 
ing what is beautiful in actual life from wh^t is coarse 
and niean, and combining these elements of beauty 
in perhaps purer forms than actual life eyer presents. 
Before proceedii^g to detaiU. as tq yjfhak fihoiijid be 
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lead, we offer one other lemark of a general Mnd. 
The Tery multitude of books that are now-a-dajB 

brought within our reach, create a temptation of their 
own. That temptation is to read, or attempt to read, 
too many hooka, and perhaps thoroughly to read 
none. We are tempted to gather our acquaintance 
with books rather through second-hand chaimels 
than by couBcientiously perusing and carefully pon- 
dering the books themselves. Now, this is not to 
be wholly objected to ; not to be objected to in re- 
ference to many books, provided always there be 
some standard .and favourite authors, full of thought, 
full of wisdom, and truth, and beauty, with whom we 
cultivate a much more intimate and constant ac- 
quaintance. It were a miserable mistake to suppose 
that as soon as we have once read a really good 
book we are done with it, and may lay it upon the 
shelE To borrow an illustration from the gold-fields, 
if it be really a gold-bearing book, it cannot be sup- 
posed that the firat inspection has put UB in posses- 
sion of all the nuggets, or at least of all the precious 
dust. We may be far better employed in sinking 
shafts here and there in places that we have for- 
medy traversed than in traversing new districts of 
literature, in which, perliaps, no gold is to be found. 
Why, there is often not only a peculiar pleasure, but 
a peculiar profit in vi"Mn^ a panftnA m- ■>. thirt^ t'me 
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a work which proved advantageous to us at the first 
Beaders of books often commit the mistake of cer- 
tain travellers. Of some travellers the whole aim 
seems to be to go over as much ground as possible 
in the shortest possible period of time. They like 
to crowd into a few days the excitement of " doing " 
the largest possible number of places, while their 
stay in each is so short that they can see little 
more of them than on? does of a country rushing 
through it in a railway train. Now, where there is 
real beauty in a country, and a real appreciation of 
beauty m a traveller, the beauty grows upon him, as 
it were, the longer he gazes, the more carefuUy he 
examines. Nature does not give out aU her mani- 
fold forms and aspects of beauty at the first glance. 
We have seen Loch-Lomond, during a da/s excur- 
sion, with all the advantage of the most lovely 
weather. "We have spent a few weeks on its banks, 
surveying it day after day, and instead of becoming 
weary, we became more and more interested ; the 
beauty of the scenery grew upon us; we came to 
see how very little a portion of it one comprehends 
at the first glanca So also with really good books. 
Those books which are the products of master minds 
are not to be merely dipped into, not to be dismissed 
after a first perusal, but pondered, returned to, re- 
read, and, if possible, mastered. Who that has once 
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heard a beautiful piece of music does not love to 
hear it again and again, until it has fairly established 
itself in his soul, as it were, and become his own ? 
We should not like to meet a person, working man 
though he might be, with very little time too, who 
had just once read MUton's Paradise Lost, or just 
once read Cowper's Task, or who did not feel com- 
pelled, after a first perusal of such books, to return 
to them, as he had opportunity, again and again, or 
who deemed time misspent if occupied iq reading a 
second time what had been read once, or who, like 
the Athenians of old, was constantly itching after 
some new thing. We would be very far from seek- 
ing to repress that intellectual thirst which longs to 
drink from as many of the wells of knowledge as 
possible ; but we should like to leave this conviction 
on the minds of readers, that thorough acquaintance 
with a few good looks, is letter far than superficial 
acquaintan^ with many irvdijferent ones; and that 
time is often far better spent iu the company of 
those who once have benefited us, than iu that of 
strangers who may promise well, but whose perform- 
ance may be isn below their promises. 

It is now time to attempt an answer to the ques- 
tion. Of what sort of books should the working 
man's library consist ? 

Beyond all qnestio^ '- ira* iIpc**, in every as- 
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pect of the subject, shotQd be given to tJie Book — ^the 
Bibla "Thank God for books" was the devout 
exclamation of an old writer; "thank Grod for the 
Book,** is the still more earnest feeling of every 
Christian man. It has been well said, that ''if a 
man had no other book in the world, that book is 
enough to comfort him in sorrow, direct hini in 
difficulty, warn him in danger, and save his immOTtal 
soul; and if he had all the books in the world, 
without this they could neither comfort a human 
soul, nor save that souL" In addition to the inter^est 
which eveiy working man has in the grand 'direct 
object of the Bible, there are many more grounds for 
urging on him the earnest study of that book. The 
Bible teaches the true dignity and importance of man 
— of every man — as an immortal being, made in God*s 
image, and capable of being restored both to God's 
likeness and companionship. The Bible nourishes a 
love of liberty. Take the Old Testament, for example. 
Study the history of the Israelites in Egypt What 
sympathy with the oppressed, what indignation at 
the oppressor, does every paragraph of that history 
breathe ! The Bible is the best of all books for exer- 
cising the powers of the mind. Never do^s thfe mind 
make such trial oif its powers as in trying to com- 
prehend the great truths of the Bible : (Jod's eternity 
and sovereignty, man^s free will, divine gtotie; xe- 
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deemiiig love ; thrown back thongli it often is in its 
efforts, never ia it so braced as by this exercise. The 
Bible is remarkable for the wonderful variety both 
of its matter and its manner ; now it is hiatoiy, now 
biography ; now prayers and psalms, now type and 
symbol; now familiar letters, now profound theo- 
logy; now poetry, soaring on wings of gold; now 
dark but gorgeous prophecy. The Bible is alike 
pure and purifying. A great philosopher, Coleridge, 
nsed to say that he never knew a genuine lover of 
the Bible who was a vulgar man — vulgar, that is, in 
mind — coarse, offensive, or impure. And what ia 
specially of intejest to the working claases is this, that 
no book exists where the dignity of labour more 
clearly and convincingly appears, or where the hard 
working classes are regarded with more honour. In 
Soman history it is a striking incident when the 
deputies from the Senate, sent to Cincinnatus to 
ask him to assume the high office of Dictator, find 
the great man engaged in driving the plough, even 
though that humble occupation was a, matter not of 
necessity but of choice. But in the Bible we often 
find working men with whom work was no matter 
of choice but of stem necessity, called from humble 
manual labour to the highest offices and honours of 
the kingdom of God. The patriarchs were all 
herde; so were Moaes and David. Gideon 
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thrashing wheat when the angel smmnoned him; 
and the apostles were in their fishing-boats^ mending 
their nets, when they were called to be princes of 
the kingdom of Christ Nay, even the Incarnate 
One, the Eternal Son himself, was so connected with 
labour, that in disparagement of him, men asked, 
" Is not this the carpenter ?" Thus time after time 
in the Bible are the highest honours of heaven seen 
descending on the heads of working men. Is it not 
even in this view extraordinary that any members of 
that class should join the infidel in ridiculing that 
book ? For the working man to ridicule the Bible 
is to ridicule the charter of his rights and liberties, 
both for this world and for the world to come. 

Besides the Bible itself it were very desirable for 
aU to possess something of the nature of a commen- 
tary, to help to explain its difficulties and apply its 
lessons. We are at a loss what to mention here, 
because we have the strong conviction that a good 
commentary on the Bible for the people is yet to be 
supplied. Several editions of the Bible have lately 
been published with short notes, for , families, or 
for Sabbath -school teachers and others, contain- 
ing much that is useful, but not nearly all that 
is desirable. The great difficulty is to combine 
brevity with depth of meaning and clearness of 
expression. For practical and spiritual lessons. 
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qimiutlj and often beantifiilly expressed, nothing 
can be compared to the commentary of Matthew 
Henry — fanciful and imreliable though he often is 
aa an expositor. There are also commentariea where 
the substance of Matthew Henry and of Scott and 
other commentators is given. The notes of Bamea on 
several books of the Bible are more copious, but rather 
too long for ordinary readers. Much progress has been 
made of late years, and is still making, in scriptural 
exposition. It might perhaps be premature to at- 
tempt as yet a commentary for the people, where 
the substance of all this new light should be found. 
But ere many years have elapsed, it is not unrea- 
sonable to hope that a work such as we describe, of 
first-rate standard chamcter, and adapted to the use 
of all, may issue from the press of this country. 

Besides the Bible, and books designed to explain 
and enforce it, the library of the working man, 
should contain some books of a religious character. 
In this department a chief place is surely due to 
the Pilgrim's Progress of Bunyan. To the families of 
working men, the works of this prince of working 
men should ever be dear. Selections may be made 
from the noble army of the early writers; from 
Baxter, and Flavel, from Bishop Hall and Bishop 
Eeynolds and others, whose names are femiliar to all 
readers. In this tJATini+moTit. r- \tajo^tTa. new books 
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of considerable merit are constantly issuing both £rom 
the press of this country and from that of America. 
Circnmstanoes mnst lead each person to determine 
which of these he should add to his collection, or 
endedvonr to read ; for there are many books which 
one shonld read, though it may not be essential to 
possess them. A few books of this class for the 
young, too, are much to be desired ; aiid there iis no 
department of literature where so much has been 
done, and done admirably and most successfully, 
within the last fBW years. 

Before we leave the department of religibuia books, 
a word or two may be said regarding books on 
Church History. The oldest book bearing on this 
subject, apart firom the Bible, is the writings of 
Jcsephus, the Jewish historian. In one of his 
works he traverses to a large extent the! same field 
as the Old Testament, and though in some respects 
he is far from trustworthy, and is often given to 
exaggeration, he frequently supplies useful informa- 
tion, and it is interesting to compare his history 
with that of the Bible. In another book he fills up 
th6 interval between the Old Testament and New. 
As to General Church History, the same remark may 
be made as that regarding a General Commentary 
on the Bible. We have many Church histories for 
scholars, but we have not yet any general Church 
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history for the peopla A work that would gather 
out from the whole field of Church history, samples 
at least of the gold which is often stored in it ; that 
would bring to the surface some of the moral and 
spiritual excellencies that were developed in difierent 
places and times, as well as the warnings and cau- 
tions which error and its fruits supply ; that would 
show the bearing of Christianity at different times 
on the various interests and concerns of men, — 
would unquestionably be both a great and a valuable 
addition to popular literature. A beginning has 
been made in thjLS direction in the " History of the 
Church of Christ" by the Eev. Islay Bums of Dun- 
dee. The continuation of this most interesting work 
would be a true and high service to popular Chris- 
tian literatura 

When we pass from the field of religious into 
that of general literature, we enter upon a very wide 
sea, where we are apt to get bewildered, and even 
lost. If, however, we desiderate a chart to show the 
bearings and boundaries of the sea, we find it in 
such works as those of Chambers, or Spalding, or 
Collier, professedly guide-books over the whole field 
of English literature. Certainly there are not many 
of the working classes that have leisure or oppor- 
timity for anything like ft systematic course of 
general readinsr. ^'^ '^'^'^^ "^^^ hnj^'^, we simply 
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offer two or three remarks. In the first place, it 
would be well to confine your reading, under this 
head, to the great master-spirits of British litera- 
ture, both in prose and verse — ^the eminent classics 
whose names are familiar in our mouths as house- 
hold words. Taste and inclination may perhaps 
lead you to prosecute some special department of 
literature — perhaps history. It is a department ex- 
tremely interesting, and, when prosecuted aright, 
extremely profitabla But it will always be found 
that history is doubly interesting when you have 
some special object in prosecuting it You wish 
perhaps to trace out in the history of your country 
the position of the working classes at its several 
periods. Or you wish to ascertain how the aristo- 
cracy and the democracy were affected towards each 
other. Or you desire to investigate the bearing of 
religion upon the state of the people, the connexion 
between their faith and their moral and social con- 
dition. In a very few cases, perhaps, working men 
may find the leisure, and get access to the books 
needed for such a purpose; they would then find 
how great is the interest which study derives from a 
definite aim ; but in ordinary cases, they must be 
' contented, we apprehend, with the knowledge which 
is derived horn the more common summaries. 
Among some of the working classes, natural 
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science has become a popiilar branch of study. Few 
things are more fitted to add to enjoyment Natural 
science — ^whatever branch of it you take — ^is full of 
interest, full of wonders ; it cultivates the faculty of 
observation and of reasoning; and, devoutly pro- 
secuted, it strengthens and deepens the best feelings 
of devotion. In abnost every case, it affords the 
means of forming an interesting collection of objects; 
and, of the secondary means of making life enjoy- 
able, this is one of the foremost. One of the best 
collections of geology recently formed was that of 
Hugh Miller, a working man when he began to 
study and when he began to collect. For a collec- 
tion of wild plants, your country strolls afford 
abundant material ; for those of the sea-shore, the 
beach throws its produce at your feet It is easy to 
form an aquarium ; a glass vessel, with a few pieces 
of rock in the bottom and sea-weed adhering, filled 
with clear sea-water, will become the home of 
medusse and star-fish, anenomes and hermit-crabs, 
whose fantastic motions will be a source of continual 
pleasure to you and to your families. A box, with 
a glass lid over it, filled with moss-soil, will shelter a 
collection of our native ferns, which, though they 
may not be very rare, are extremely beautiful 
There are, indeed, few things more desirable than 
that the wo^Virig Alflsapt a'hr-iif' iif r< tyxotq oppor- 
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tunity in our towns, to cultivate a taste for flowers. 
Conld we achieve it, we should attach a geurden to 
every working man's house.^ It is touching to mark 
the strange devices by which in towns we see the 
pursuit of floriculture under difi&cultiei^ 

** And they that never pass their brick-waU bounds 
To range the fields, istnd fiU their lungs with tar 
Yet feel the burning instinct ; over head 
Suspend the crazy boxes, planted thick 
And watered duly. There the pitcher stands 
A fragment, and the spoutless tea-pot there. 
Sad witnesses, how dose-pent man re^ts 
The country ; with what ardour he contrives 
A peep at nature, when he can no more.*' 

The reading of newspapers is »ow veiy common 
among the working classea Necessary though it be 
for every intelligent person to glance at their con- 
tents, and ably though many of their articles are 
written, we should never advise any one to make 
them the chief part of his reading. While they 
gratify our curiosity as to the events of the passing 
hour, and while they often aid us in forming opinions, 
and direct us as to the controversies and questions 
of the day, they rather dissipate than discipline our 
minds ; the knowledge they impart is desultory and 
fragmentary, and they hardly even profess to stimu- 
late us to our most difficult and important duties, 

^ Ab is done in the Pikig Model Buildings. 
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Magazines and siioilar periodicala have a higlier 
aiiu ; but even in regard to them, a careful selection 
needs to be made, ajid a conscientious control exer- 
cised. Good instruction and good -wjiiting, combined 
with a high moral aim and a religious tone, form 
the heau iddal of au ordinary magazine. For Sunday 
reading, there are periodicals where, the solid and 
the attractive elements are admirably blended ; and 
where the food provided for the young is such as 
may well induce them to call the Sabbath a delight. 
We have joined "recreation" to "reading" in the 
title of this chapter, rather to denote the light in 
which we would have the working classes to regard 
reading, than as the text for a s.eparate disquisition. 
Though readiDg, to those who have a taste for it, is, 
in one sense, the best of recreations, it has not the 
same pre-eminence in another. Eecreations must be 
of two sorts — social as well as solitary ; and of these 
the social are even more important than the solitary. 
In recreation, most men court society. It is veiy 
seldom that children play alone, if by any means 
fl.ayc»> have con.p.moJtaaei. .port'; Jd there, 
as in other thiags, the boy is father of the man. For 
recreation, more than anything else, we crave the 
brightening influence of the faces of our friends. 
The friction of brain upon brain, and of heart upon 
hearty is needed to strike out the wit and the glow 
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that we crave in our hours of unhending. And no 
theory of recreation can be satisfeictory which leaves 
out the social element But it is here that the 
greatest danger of the working man lies. It is the 
craving for cheerful society in his hours of relaxation 
that has occasioned the fall of nine-tenths of those 
who have become drunkards. As Bums says — 

" Social mirih and glee sit down. 
All joyous and unthinking ; 
Till quite transmogrified they *re grown 
Debauchery and drinking.*' 

Unquestionably, the greatest snare of the working 
man lies in the habit of associating intoxicating 
drink with all methods of social recreation. It is 
one of the great problems of the day, how to have, 
for the masses, true social recreation without intoxi- 
cating drink. The day may come when, as a general 
rule, they shall have such self-control as to be abl^ 
even in the presence of the tempter, to keep within 
safe limits. Till that day comes, the only safe rule 
must be, " Touch not, taste not, handle not" 

Keep away intoxicating fire, and you may with 
safety enlarge the circle of social relaxations. Let 
the taste for music be more cultivated, and let there 
be more music in working men's homes. Let there 
be more out-door sports, and more in-door games. 
As for public amusements, discrimination muBt be 
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exercised. It is too apparent, that many of our 
public places of amusement are, in practice, only 
nurseries of irregularity and vica It is very desir- 
able that social recreations should be of a domestic 
character. If home could but become, to both old 
and young, another name for a scene of refreshment 
and happiness, in which &om time to time a few 
friends and their children might be asked to join, the 
more objectionable places of amusement would come 
to a discount, or would be forced to change their 
character. It is interesting to find what good effects 
on the masses the opening to them on certain nights 
of the week of the public industrial museums at 
South Kensington has had. Thousands of the work- 
ing classes go there with their famOies, and find both 
pleasure and profit in examining the objects of in- 
terest that are submitted for their inspection. One 
of the most interesting results of this experiment has 
been the severance of rational social enjoyment from 
intoxicatioa A refreshment-room is on the pre- 
mises, where the usual beverages are sold ; but bo 
little are they patronized, that, by a calculation of 
averages, each person who visited the museum had 
only two -and -a- half drops of wine, one-twenty- 
aixth drop of brandy, and ten-and-a-half drops of 
bottled ale. 
The tavern, "s e -voTki-n^ -or-n^er "^marked, in 
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giving evidence on thiB subject to% coniinittee of 
the House of OoiiMBons^ is thf^ p^iblic institution 
which is most patronized by the working classes. 
It is requisite, if the tavern ,is to sink, that rivals 
be created to the public -house, not only not c^ a 
pernicious, but of a positivdy elevating tendency. 
Be&eshment rooms, where still higher attrOfCtions 
than those of the tavern shall.be found, without its 
temptations, are imperatively demanded by the pre- 
sent age. It is hardly possible to conceive anything 
worse than the tavern, and the other instijbutions 
that are usually connected with it. . WorkiBg xitten's 
clubs and unions, furnishing wholesome re&eshjpent, 
healthy recreation, and the opportunity of sooiajl 
intercourse, apd mental and spirituaj i^iproxemept 
to working me%are now established in many ple^c^, 
with encouraging results. Should -society impyovje, 
the improvement wiU be attended by a.gi^dufLl 
elevation of popular recreations, tUl at Jiast^i.the 
Chrisliiftn spirit becoming everywhere predcmmiTOt, 
no recreation shall , be sought where the Diyine 
presenp^ may not be enjoyed> and in their very 
amusements men shall learo to do all to the glory 
of Go4 



CHAPTEE X. 

HOLY BEST. 

•* Tto fial>l>atli monL—Thy mom, Toil, 

The mom of moms 1 Time's richest blessing. 
Is this the way to meet its smile. 

With gross debanch the brain oppressing? 
Thou know'st 'twas given for good to man ; 
Seek'st thou to. vox that glorious plan ? " 

David Wing ate. 

Each of tl^e three names by which we are ^cus- 
tomed, ipore or less, to denote the day of holy rest, 
has a charm and beauty of jits owiu " Sabbath" 
means just rest, — ^that name therefore indicates a 
primary property of the day, — the rdstrday, as op- 
posed to the work-days ; the Lobd's day introduces 
the Christian element, and places us in theSavipurfs 
company, with our thoughts swinging between, the 
remembraBC^ of His great victory, and tie prospect 
of His coming again ,in glory; and SuNDAY,-^the 
day of sunshine, — ^may be held as denoting, the 
result when the idea of rest, and that of fellowship 
with Christ are brought together — |the peculiar lustre 
and radiance of the day^ — aud the pre-endnent hap-' 
piness and blessing which it brings. 

The Divine appointment of the Sabbath is surely a 
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blessing of peculiar value to working men. If (Jod had 
not stopped the wheels of labour for them on one day 
of seven, they would have had veiy hard work in 
getting them stopped for themselves. As regards the 
health and strength of the working classes, it has 
been proved, we conceive, to demonstration, that a 
periodical day of rest from labour is as indispensable 
Sthe inteiption of toU during the night It is 
about as inconsistent with experience and physio- 
logy to suppose that men could labour every day 
in the year in succession without impairing their 
health and hastening their death, as that they could 
work day and night without sleep. On this sub- 
ject a few fjEicts and testimonies will be useful and 
interesting. 

During the war in the beginning of this centurjr, 
it was proposed to work all Sunday in one of the 
royal manufactories for continuance, not for occa- 
sional service ; and it was found (according to Mr. 
Wilberforce), that the workmen who obtained Go- 
vernment's consent to abstain from working on Sun- 
days, executed more work than the others. Captain 
Stansbury, the leader of the United States' survey- 
ing expedition in the Salt Lake district, in his 
official report tc the Government, bears this testi- 
mony to the value of the Sabbath : " I here beg to 
record, as the result of my experience, derived not 
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only from my present journey, but from the ob- 
servation of many years spent in the performance 
of similar duties, that as a mere matter of pecuniary 
consideration, apart from all higher obligations, it is 
wise to keep the Sabbath. More work can be ob- 
tained from both men and animals by it-s observ- 
ance, than where the whole seven days are unin- 
terruptedly devoted to labour." Mr. Bagnall, an 
extensive iron-master, discontinued the practice of 
working his blast-furnaces on Sunday, and seven 
years after he bore his testimony thus : " We have 
made a larger quantity of iron than ever, and gone 
on in all our six iron- works much more free from 
accidents and interruptions than during any pre- 
ceding seven years of our lives." 

Lord Macaulay has said very truly : — " If the 
Sunday had not been observed as a day of rest, but 
the axe, the spade, the anvil, and the loom had been 
at work every day, during the last three centuries, 
I have not the smallest doubt that we should have 
been at this time a poorer people, and a less civil- 
ized people than we are. Of course, I do not mean 
that a man will not produce more in a week by 
working seven days than by working six days. But 
I very much doubt whether, at the end of a year, 
he will generally have produced more by working 
seven days t^ai. ^^ t-^tVihot s^ix Hays a week, and I 
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firmly believe that, at the end of twenty years, he 
will have produced less by working seven days a 
Week, than by working six days a week." ' As Burke 
remarks, "they that always labour erfiaust their 
attention, bum out their candles, and are left in the 
dark* 

Experience goes, moreover, to show the advantage 
of one day of rest in seven, above one in eight, one 
in nine, one in ten, or in any larger number. It 
may be an advantage that a day of rest, or a partial 
day of rest, should come m mare frequently than 
this, but it cannot be an iidvantage that it come 
in less frequently. In 1794, the Eevolutionary 
Gk)vemment of France abolished the division of time 
into weeks, as well as the Sabbath and the worship 
of God, and substituted a system of decades, that is, 
nine working days succeeded by one day of rest It 
is well known that this arrangement was an entire 
feilure; the decades had to be abolished, and the 
week and Sunday restored. An interesting illustra- 
tion of the practical working of the decades has 
been given by a working man in an essay, entitled 
2%e Escape from Toil, or Workman's Weekly Refuge. 
The author of that essay was employed, at one^ 
period, in a shop in Paris. He worked beside a 
Frenchman of extraordinary industry, who never 
wasted a minuta One Saturday, the Frenchman 




■was regretting that he could not touch his work 
^ain till Monday, His British companion re- 
marked in jolte, that he must have heen far better 
off, and made more money, in the time of the de- 
cades. " No," said the candid Frenchman, " qoite 
the reverse. It is true, I never allowed the Revolu- 
tion to withdraw my attention from work ; on the 
morning of the 10th August 1792, I crossed the 
Tuileries on my way to work, and did not lose ten 
minutes in gazing at the mangled bodies of the 
Swiss guards. My employment suffered very little, 
if at aU, from the Eevolution. Notwithstanding 
(exclaimed the man), Sunday is the thing, after all 
that has been said and done. When there was no 
Sunday there was no working day. The tenth day 
was not obligatory, and the workshops were not 
shut up. We worked whenever we liked, and some- 
times more than we liked ; but not one month of 
the whole time did I ever make so good a bill as we 
do now, and did before. I was glad when the de- 
cades went to the dogs, and the weeks came round , 
again. No, sir, Sunday for ever ! "When there was 
no settled holiday, there was no settled or sedulous 
labour. I caught the infection of laziness, I sup- 
pose, in some degree, as well as the rest ; at any 
rate, I got less money for my time." 

A well-spent Sunday is invaluable for freshen- 
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ing up the energies of the mind, as well as the 
powers of the body. What a gloomy, melancholy 
thing would be the mere thought of a lifetime of 
imbroken, unceasing, daily toil ! The mere know- 
ledge that Sunday intervenes at the end of each six 
days, goes far to reconcile one to a life of labour, 
and to keep up the spirits imder it But the actual 
enjoyment of a well-spent Sunday does much more ; 
— the pleasant intercourse then enjoyed with the 
members of the fanuly ; and stiU more, the glorious 
fellowship which the pious workman then holds 
with Heaven — ^the delight of looking forward to his 
eternal condition, and seeing afar the land where 
there is " no more curse," — such things, while 
delightful in themselves, are of infinite service in 
giving vigour and energy to the mind. These are 
the fountains, provided at short intervals over our 
wildemess journey, from which we may draw re- 
freshment and strength for our toils. Whatever em- 
ployment needs constant activity — whatever mode 
of life needs constant seK-denial — for that employ- 
ment, and for that mode of life, nothing is so indis- 
pensable as a weekly draught from the well-spring 
of a hallowed Sabbath. 

A well-spent Sunday promotes domestic affec- 
tion. The members of the family have usually the 
opportunity on that day of being all together, and 




^ of cnltivating one anotlier'a acquaintance. Neatly 
' dressed, and freed from the dirt that begrimes some 

* of them during the week, their very appearance 
f is better fitted to beget respect and affection. If 
pSunday did nothing more than encourage clean- 
Plinesa, it would be an important blessing. Self- 
P respect is greatly promoted by the workman being 
^ able to turn out of a Sunday morning with hia well- 

* dressed family, and fill his pew in the house of God. 

> It is remarkable how closely the loss of Sabbath- 
' keeping habits is connected with the loss of self- 
f respect When a man has no desire to appear 
f decent with hia children on the Sunday, it may be 
^ presumed that his self-respect is gone, and it will 

► be no easy matter to keep him from degradation 
'■ and ruin. 

A weU-spent Sunday furnishes moral enei^ 
against temptation and vice. The immense propor- 
tion of crimes that spring from neglect of the Sab- 
} bath, is a well-known fact. Many criminals, when 
w under sentence of death or of transportation, have 
P' confessed that their career commenced with Sabbath 
P ' desecration. The painter Hogarth, so remarkable 
I for his minute acquaintance with human nature, in 
his series of pictures illustrative of " The Eake's 
Progress," which ends at the gallows, introduces him 
as an appi^^Hnr Tiln-n'ns i( nurWna upon a toi 
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stone during divine servica The Committee of tHe 
House of Commons, appointed in 1832 to investi- 
gate the subject of Sabbath desecration, remark in 
their report, that " Simday labour is generally 
looked upon as a degradation; and it appears in 
evidence, that in each trade, in proportion to its 
disregard of the Lord's day, is the immorality of 
those engaged in it." One of the witnesses ex- 
amined, a respectable baker, declared, that he would 
hardly train up his children to the business, be- 
cause he was afraid of their morals being corrupted 
through the Sabbath desecration required by the 
occupation, as practised in London. The journey- 
men bakers of London, amounting to eight or ten 
thousand, are very seldom in church ; genidral loose- 
ness of moral principle is the consequence; from 
this veiy circumstance they feel that they are 
degraded ; and not less from a regard to their cha^ 
racter, than to their health, comfort, and spiritual 
welfare, they petitioned Parliament, in a body, to 
devise means for relieving them of Sunday work. 
Mr. Thomas, a superintendent of police, bore ex- 
plicit testimony to Government : ** I know from 
experience that persons who are in the habit of 
attending a place of worship are more careful in 
their pecuniary transactions, they are more econo- 
mical in their airangements at home, they aie more 
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affectionate and hmnane, and in every respect supe- 

Those who neglect a place of worship generally 
become idle, neglectful of their person, jBlthy in 
their habits, careless of their children, and espe- 
cially careless in their pecnniaiy transactions." 

But, highest of all, a weU-spent Sunday supplies 
the means of preparing for Eternity. The thought 
of the unseen world, is not naturally a congenial 
one to the mind of man. He is usually glad to get 
rid of it, and to defer the consideration of that sub- 
ject to a more convenient season. If there were no 
Simday interrupting the ordinary current of his 
thoughts, and appealing at once to his reason, his 
conscience, and his heart, on the all-important sub- 
ject of eternity, eternity would be forgotten and 
neglected. But, through the kindness of God, the 
weekly Sabbath comes round ; and, to the man who 
observes it. it brings solemn appeals and weighty 
lessons. If there be aught of Hfe and fervour in the 
services of his sanctuary, he can hardly avoid having 
his attention turned to his position as a guilty, but 
accoimtable being, who has to stand in judgment 
before a righteous God. Meanwhile, he hears the 
plan of salvation told ; and a free and hearty invita- 
tion is addressed to him ai \ sinner. He may in- 
deed harden ^^s ViAJirf. xniK \\rc M>o Tip^ir<i.l man — 
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who beholds his face in a glass, and going his way, 
forgetteth what manner of man he was — he may 
forget by Monday all that has been said on the 
Sunday, and give his heart to the world as much as 
if he had never heard of eternity. But, on the 
other hand, faith may come by hearing. The life- 
giving Spirit often imites himself to dead souls in 
the house of God ; they hear the voice of the Son of 
God, and come forth from the grave of trespasses 
and sins. Quickened thus by the Spirit of God, 
and reconciled, through faith in the Redeemer, to 
the Judge of all, " the thoughts that travel to eter- 
nity" become as welcome to them as formerly they 
were disagreeabla Each returning Sunday brings 
fresh privUeges and blessings. To the earnest, fer- 
vent Christian, engrossed through the week with 
labour, it is like a day of sunshine that visibly mel- 
lows and ripens the fruits of autumn. The more 
affectionate tone of his heart, his milder temper, 
growing disinterestedness, and ripening holiness, are 
fruits of the precious influence that falls upon him 
on the Sunday, as well as evidences to all who ob- 
serve them, that God has truly blessed that day, and 
made it a blessing. 

There are persons who will concur in a consider- 
able part of what has now been said, but who plead 
for a great relaxation in the current mode of Sunday 
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observance, affirming that the best possible state of 
things would be, for people to spend the early part 
of the day in religious worship, and the after part 
in intellectual improvement and social relaxation. 
By this means, it is afl&rmed, due provision would be 
made for their highest moral and religious culture, 
while a far better and more healthy influence would 
be exerted on their character generally, tending 
especially to render them more genial, cheerful, and 
kindly, than if the whole day were spent in the 
gloomy atmosphere of a church, or under the en- 
forced strictness of religious observanca This is a 
view that commends itself to many a working man, 
and is often followed in practice. It is therefore 
worth while to examine it for a few moments. 

It proceeds on the assumption that there is no 
Divine law regulating the application of the day of 
rest. It does not necessarily imply that there is no 
Divine authority for the Sabbath (as some un- 
charitably allege that it does), but only that there 
is no Divine law requiring the application of the 
whole day to strictly reKgious purposes. The 
Divine law, it is said, requires simply that the day 
be kept free from labour ; beyond that, it is lawful 
to employ it in any way best fitted to promote the 
general welfare of man. 

But is tb'^re t^«i1"» t^ "^'^nnr ""air "v>gulating the 
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application of the day of rest ? To us theie seems 
to be a veiy dear indication of the way in which 
the Sabbath should be spent, in the words^ — ** the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord /% Qodr 
** The Sabbath of the Lord" ^inst surely mean a day 
to be given to the Lord. It is ^ day to be spent in 
His company, a day on which the children are called 
into their Father's presence, a day of which the 
grand distinction shall be — direct communion with 
l^im. We grant that this direct communion cannot 
be continuous, cannot be carried through the whole 
day ; but acts of direct fellowship with God should 
form the chief ^d avowed employment pf the day ; 
and the intervals should be so filled up as to aid 
and brace the soul for this high communjion^ not so 
as to chill its fervour, undo its earnestness^ and drag 
it to the dust. 

But wherever intellectual improvement and social 
relaxation are represented as entitled to divide the 
day of rest with religion, the idea of .its being " the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy Qod " (as it is in th^ Old 
Testament), or " the Lord^s day" (as it is in the 
New), seems to us to be subverted. We are very 
certain that such a view of the Sabbath xu)uld 
not become current, without a great and general 
lowering, in the public mind, of the idea of its 
Boorednees^ Further^ if the notion should become 
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prevalent that it is lawful to give the Sunday, or a 
part of it, to recreation, it would be impossible to 
prevent the parallel notion from becoming prevalent 
alongside of it, that it is lawful to give the Sunday, 
or part of it, to work. " If," remarked the Times 
newspaper, fifteen years ago, " the sacred character 
of the day be once obscured, there would not remain 
behind any influence strong enough to keep a thrifty 
tradesman from his counter twelve hours together/' 
No class are more concerned than working men in 
the maintenance of the principle that work on 
Sunday is not only inexpedient, but unlawfuL It 
is impossible to see how this conviction can be 
maintained, and kept in practical efficiency, unless 
Sunday be regarded as a sacred day, dedicated to 
religious duties. Admit once that it is a day for 
general relaxation and intellectual improvement, or 
that any part of it may be devoted directly to these 
objects, and you cannot deny to those who are dis- 
posed to use it for labour the right to do so. In 
fact, of the two things, labour and recreation, labour 
has often unquestionably the higher character, and 
more imperative claims; and it would be simple 
tyranny to allow the day to be used for the lower 
purpose, and to prevent or forbid its employment 
for the higher. 
The principle of ionsecrating tb*^ whole Sunday 
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to sacred purposes does not necessitate a cheerless 
and monotonous gloom. To those, indeed, who dis- 
like all the restraints of religion, any style of Sab- 
bath-keeping, worthy of the name, must be gloomy ; 
hence foreigners, accustomed to continental license, 
see little difference between the Sunday of Lon- 
don and the Sunday of Edinburgh, and think of 
both with about equal horror. But " being in the 
spirit on the Lord's day" is surely not a gloomy 
thing. Whatever may have been the notion two 
centuries ago, it is felt now, by the most earnest 
Christians, that it is not a gloomy, but a cheerful 
spirit that should be nursed and cherished then. 
This radiance must come mainly &om within, from 
the heart ; but there are certain outward accessories, 
or physical aids to it, that are not to be despiBed. 
Fresh air and exercise may, in certain cases, be as 
necessary to the due and cheerful observance of the 
Lord's day, as clean water and wholesome food. 
Other influences, bracing or soothing, may be found 
conducive to the maintenance of that radiant, joyful 
temper which befits the day. No doubt men are 
liable to deceive themselves, and to fancy that they 
are resorting to such things to enable them to keep 
the day better, while in reality the motive may 
be, because they have a natural liking for them. 
Let eveiy one, therefore, evQ^ keep this question 
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most conscientiously before his niind, — How should 
I spend the Lord's day so as best to secure for 
myself and for others the high and holy ends for 
which it was instituted ? And let us be always on 
the watch, lest the benefit we may derive to our- 
selves from open-air exercise or the like, be coun- 
teracted by evil done to others. 

To lay down exhaustive rules on this subject is 
not practicabla But one rule, we believe, may be 
urged most earnestly on all heads of families : — Keep 
your children under your own eye during the whole 
day. Adapt yourselves to your children, try to be 
happy with them, and to get them to be both happy 
and instructed with you. But, above all things, 
avoid allowing them to go off, one by one, to spend 
Sunday, or part of it, as they please. In nine cases 
out of ten, your boys wiU get among associates that 
will pervert them ; and your girls, as they approach 
womanhood, may get on the short cut to ruin. 

On these and many other grounds we rest the 
doctrine, that the Sabbath is an institution 0/ peculiar 
importance to the working classes : and, in proportion 
to its importance, it deserves to be protected and 
preserved. 

More especially does the cause of the Sabbath 
demand the best pvprtm^^p of ^^'^ working classes, 
and of all clao'^^e^ «» ». ^ -v. ^'n consequence 
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of tlie variety and force of the efiforts that are made 
to apply it to secular purposes. 

The worshippers of mammon — the lovers of money 
— are bitter enemies of the Sabbath, and it must be 
defended from them. Let it appear to them that 
a railway may increase its dividends by Sunday 
trains, or that steamers will pay better by sailing 
on Sunday or on Saturday night, or that they are 
least likely to be incommoded by the dissipation of 
workmen when they pay their wages on Saturday, 
so that the Sunday — a lost day (as they consider it) 
at any rate — ^may be spent in drinking ; then, let 
men say what they may of the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath, or the souls of the people, the love of money 
will preponderate over alL The temporal as well as 
the eternal interests of inmiortal beings are remorse- 
lessly sacrificed to this love of money. Heathen 
parents making their children pass through the fire 
to Moloch, were trifling offenders in comparison of 
men in a Christian land sacrificing the inmiortal 
interests of thousands for a miserable consideration 
of worldly profit. 

And after all, even as regards the temporal object 
in view, the desecration of the Sabbath by work is 
usually mistaken policy. Taking all things into 
account, it is something more than a possibility that 
greater prosperity will result from the observance 
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than from the violation of the Sabbath Such at 
least was the experience of that excellent man and 
enterprising navigator, Captain Scoresby, from whose 
Sahlaths in the Arctic Regions the following inter- 
esting statemexit is drawn : — 

" Though, for several of the latter voyages which 
I undertook to the Arctic Seas, it had been our 
general rule and endeavour to refrain from fishing 
on the Sabbath, it was not until the year 1820 that 
I was enabled, undeviatingly, to carry the principle 
into effect But in the voyage of that year the 
principle of the sanctity of the Sabbath was not 
violated, as far as I am aware, by any endeavour 
whatever to pursue the fishery on that sacred day. 
Several of the harpooners — whose interest in the 
success of the voyage was such, that even a single 
large whale being captured, yielded to them an ad- 
vantage of from £6 to £8 each — were, in the early 
part of the voyage very much dissatisfied with the 
rula They considered it a great hardship that, while 
other ships took advantage of the seven days of the 
week for the furtherance of their fishing, they should 
be restricted to six. And as the obtaining of a full 
cargo was then the lot only of a very few, they rea- 
soned, * that our chance of a prosperous voyage was 
but six to seven when compared with that of our 
competitors in the fishery.* 
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" The chief officer, however, who in the outset felt 
the restriction very strongly, was frequently known 
to remark, — ' That if we, under such disadvantages, 
should make a successful voyage, he should then 
believe there indeed was something like a blessing 
on the observance of the Sabbath.' 

" The early and middle part of the fishery referred 
to having proved very unproductive, our principles, 
towards the conclusion of the season, were put to a 
severe test, when, for three successive Sundays, a 
considerable number of fine whales most invitingly 
appeared around us. But, notwithstanding the 
great temptation to 'hungry fishermen,' we were 
enabled to persevere in our system of forbearance, 
and with a result, that all on board, I believe, con- 
sidered providential 

" On the first occasion, indeed, which happened 
during the night, a boat — in neglect or forgetfulness 
of the general order — had been sent in pursuit ; but 
it was immediately recalled when I arose, in regard 
to the Lord's day, and no other boat was afterwards 
permitted to be lowered, though an unusual number 
of fish from time to time were in view. The three 
or four following days were very unfavourable for 
our object, being foggy, and, for the most part, calm ; 
but on the Wednesday, whilst the fog was yet ex- 
ceedini-ly dense, a fine fish was struck in a crowded 
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' patch of ice/ and though its pursuers could have 
no other guidance in the chase but their mutual 
shouts, and the sound of the * blowing* of the dis- 
tressed animal, yet the result, notwithstanding the 
difficulties in the way, was unexpectedly successful, 
and the prize secured. 

" The next Lord's day, though fish were astir, was 
a day of sanctified and happy repose. Early in the 
week, on the appearance of several whales, our 
efforts, put forth with augmented power, no doubt, 
in consequence of the restraints of the Sabbath, and 
furthered, I firmly believe, by Him who hath pro- 
mised his blessing to them who * call the Sabbath 
a delight, the holy of the Lord, honourable,' were 
under various anxious hazards, highly successful 
Two large whales were taken on the Tuesday, and 
another on the Friday, yielding together a produce 
of the value of about £1G00. 

" A day of sweet and welcome repose was the 
succeeding Sabbath. The gale had for some time 
subsided; and now a genial and cloudless atmos- 
phere cheered the spirits, whilst all nature, sparkling 
under the sun's bright beams, seemed to participate 
in the gladness. Several whales sported around us ; 
but as far as we were concerned they were allowed 
a Sabbath-day's privilege to sport unmolested. The 
men were now accustompH U innk for a blessing on 
Sal)ha,th ohservani^^a 
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The worshippers of pleasure are enemies of the 
Sabbath, and it must be protected from them. To 
please them, facilities for all kinds of recreation 
must be provided on Sundays ; trains must be run, 
steamers must sail, and gardens and other places of 
amusement must be open. Wherever such ideas are 
acted upon, it must be found that the greater plea- 
sure of the many is secured, or attempted to be 
secured, through the deeper degradation of the few. 
Such arrangements cannot be carried out without 
entailing Sunday labour upon men who are doomed 
already to six days of weekly toiL Very often it 
wiU be found that those who are thus called or 
wished to serve on the seventh day, are even more 
than ordinarily oppressed on the six; so that in 
place of being fit subjects for an additional burden, 
they are far more in need of a relaxation of that 
which they already bear. 

The worshippers of convenierice and ease are the 
enemies of the Sabbath, and it requires to be pro- 
tected from them. Let them but fancy that it is a 
convenience to have railway trains, a convenience 
to have a delivery of letters, a convenience to have 
cabs on the streets or bathing machines on the shore 
on Sundays ; in their view, that consideration alone 
should settle the question. The importance attached 
to this consideration is a painful feature of the 
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times. It is an indication of the sad prevalence 
of a spirit of selfishness among us, when men and 
women who have power to enforce their wishes, are 
so ready to sacrifice the highest interests of others 
merely to gratify a whim of their own. 

The fourth commandment and the whole spirit of 
Christianity require us to do our very utmost to 
allow every one connected with us the fuU enjoy- 
ment of the day of rest Before a master detains 
a servant from church ; before one hires a cabman 
on a Sunday; before one asks the servants of a 
cemetery, or one's neighbours and friends, to attend 
at a funeral on that day — let the question .be asked 
of conscience, Is this really necessaiy ? Am I jus- 
tified in breaking in on the Sabbath of these people ? 
Am I doing to others what I would have them to do 
for me ? We never yet met with the man who did 
not count it a hardship and an evil to be required 
to work on the Lord's day, except in a case of neces- 
sity clear and strong. Ask the sailors who never 
get a Sunday on shore — ask railway servants — ask 
gravediggers, or cabmen, or brewers, or bakers, or 
any class of men who are required to work on the 
Sunday ; with one voice they will say. It is a hard- 
ship and an evil It is a golden rule, " Do unto 
Dthers as ye would that they should do to you" 
Ask no r^an ^ • "^ > '^^x '^i« 's^rirlay, ^** part of his 
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Sunday, to you, unless you would be ready to give 
up the same to him. The first commandment of the 
law is, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart f and the second is like unto it, *' Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." No man loves 
liis neighbour as himself who deprives him of his 
Sunday, but refuses to surrender his own. 

In conclusion, we cannot express a better wish l«ji 
our working friends, than that they may all know, 
in the highest sense, the blessings of a holy Sabbath. 
As often as it returns, may it carry their thoughts 
back to ^a risen Saviour, a completed redemption, 
the conquest of death, and the spoiling of the grave ; 
, may it carry them forward to a joyful resurrection, 
and an etenial life, to be spent amid the rest thn+ 
remaineth for the people of God ! 
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